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General Pay Adjustments for Supervisors Automobile Allowances for Salesmen 
Readers are no doubt familiar with various methods and The Board’s annual survey of automobile allowances paid 
means that companies use to keep employees reasonably by companies to their salesmen in 1956 is here. Cooperating 
' satisfied in their total work situation—the ultimate goal being companies in this country and Canada report on the car- 
to produce a loyal and productive employee. ownership plan or plans they use; the method of reimbursing 
Nothing wrong with that. But what is often lost sight of their salesmen for driving expenses incurred in connection 
is that the employee is likely to be more impressed with the with company business, as well as their practices regarding 
company’s philosophy and attitude toward him as it is re- other expenses such as insurance, tolls, and garage and park- 
flected in the paycheck he receives each week or so. And this ing fees. 
is not just in terms of the amount. He is often more con- Results of this year’s survey are compared with previous 
cerned with the “fairness” of his remuneration, which in- years, and long-term trends are noted. “Automobile Allow- 
volves the relationship of his paycheck to the paychecks of ances for Salesmen” starts on page 82. 
others doing the same work, as well as what those under him i A L 
and over him are receiving. 
Attempts to keep such information confidential are rarely A Club to Everyone's Taste 
successful; and more and more companies recognize that an The personnel administrator’s job of keeping company 
equitable salary structure is the only answer that works in practice up to date and the employees happy grows more 
the long run. Yet, admittedly, in a period of rising wages and complex with each passing year. Items such as expanded in- 
labor shortage, maintaining an equitable structure involves surance, SUB plans, and new employee services are con- 
many problems. For instance, when rank and file employees stantly being introduced. As a result, some of the older 
receive a general wage increase, what is done for the super- activities conducted through a good personnel department 
visors? Bit : may tend to receive less emphasis or be overlooked entirely. 
To explore company practice in this area, the Board Many companies, however, continue to keep alert to the 
queried 363 companies concerning general pay adjustments possibilities of the more traditional programs. One of these 
for their exempt supervisors when increases are granted to is the formation of recreational clubs where employees can 
rank-and-file employees. The article starting on the next meet people with similar interests and avocations. As the 
page carefully examines the problem in terms of these sur- article starting on page 88 points out, these clubs range from 
vey results. diversions such as skin diving and tropical fish raising to 
2 ik 2 more serious social and community service. Regardless of 
: og the field, they give employees an opportunity to make friends 
AFL-CIO Adopts Code of Ethics within the company. 
In recent weeks, corruption among labor unions has been © e © 


making headline news. But headlines usually are temporary, 


while corruption rarely is. Many unions are aware of this. The Price Pattern of Cities 


And since the merger of the AFL and CIO, they have been In this month’s article on consumer prices, the quarterly 
making efforts to clean their own house to protect the union price movements of the sixteen cities surveyed in January 
leaders who are law abiding and ethical. are viewed over the last year, ending with the January 1957, 
An important move was the recent adoption of a code of pricing period. 
ethics by the AFL-CIO’s executive council. This code places Of course everybody knows the long-term trend of prices 
emphasis upon the elimination of labor racketeering as well has been upward, but the individual cities show a sur- 
as conflicts of interest arising from union leaders engaging in prising variety of patterns, as the chart on page 102 reveals. 
“business activities.” And it also sets up procedures for wel- Half of the sixteen cities showed decreases in the first quarter 
fare fund management. of the year, while none showed a decrease in the second quar- 
“Trends in Labor Relations,” starting on page 93, dis- ter. And only two cities recorded decreases in the second half 
cusses what the executive council calls the unions’ moral of 1956: New Orleans in the third quarter and New York in 
responsibility to keep a clean house, and it gives each of the the fourth quarter. The article, “1957 Starts with Price 
major provisions of the new code. Increase” begins on page 99. 
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General Pay Adjustments for Supervisors 


Whenever the general level of salaries is rising, companies are faced 
with special supervisory pay problems, foremost among which is 
the maintenance of adequate differentials between jobs 


IRST-LINE SUPERVISORS, not covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, are reminded every 
payday of how much their work is worth to the com- 
pany, and of the relative value of their jobs. They see 
in the paycheck the company’s philosophy regarding 
supervisory compensation practices. 

In certain respects, these supervisors’ reactions to 
their paychecks are similar to those of the nonexempt 
clerks and production workers they supervise. They 
are likely to show more interest in how their salaries 
compare with others than in the absolute amount of 
the paycheck. They are, for example, keenly interested 
in the relationship their salaries bear to those of other 
supervisors—in and out of the company—as well as 
how they compare with the gross earnings of those 
they supervise. In short, they are interested in their 
compensation in terms of equity—or the lack of it. 

From the company’s point of view, the paycheck is 
tangible evidence of its policy and practices regarding 
supervisory compensation. Job evaluation, for ex- 
ample, has been adopted by many companies as an aid 
in eliminating salary inequities. And most companies 
also make it a practice to establish and maintain pay 
differentials so as to imsure a higher income for the 
supervisors than for those supervised.? 

Companies agree on the desirability of differentials 
but contend they are not always easy to maintain. For 
example, since the end of World War II, there have 
been about ten general increases according to the wage 
chronologies of the pace setters in the aircraft, auto 
and steel industries. The first round was granted in 
1946. ‘There was another round in 1948. And the 
numerous rounds since then have kept wage and salary 
administrators busy investigating the effects of these 
increases on first-line supervisory as well as on other 
exempt salary structures. t 

In a majority of cases, the annual rounds of in- 
creases were touched off by contract negotiations cov- 
ering hourly paid workers. Generally, the increases 
were and continue to be extended to noncovered white 
collar employees. And in some cases, exempt personnel, 
including those holding high-level positions, received 
increases at about the same time. 

Extending general increases within a company 


*See “Pay Differentials for Exempt Supervisors,’ Management 
Record, October, 1956, p. 350. 
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affects those companies in a “community” that have 
promised: their employees wages and salaries that are 
equal to or better than the community’s “going rates.” 
From this chain reaction, other companies competing 
for the available labor in the community find it im- 
perative to adjust their wages and salaries in order to 
get the employees they need. Thus, the effect of even 
one company’s raising its wage and salary level can be 
like a pebble dropped into a pool of water. Many other 
companies’ wage structures may also be affected. 


COMPANY PRACTICES 


In view of employee interest and company problems 
in the area of supervisory pay, THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp recently conducted a survey of compensation 
practices affecting exempt first-line supervisors in fac- 
tory and office positions in 363 companies.’ And this 
survey included policies and practices regarding gen- 
eral pay adjustments. 

Two hundred and ninety-three (81%) of the compa- 
nies in the sample reported on pay practices covering 
both factory and office supervisors. The remaining 
seventy companies—twenty-eight manufacturing and 
forty-two nonmanufacturing — reported on factory 
only or office only, but not on both. 

As might be expected, all companies in the sample 
state that they adjust supervisors’ base pay periodical- 
ly—on an individual basis, on a group basis or both. 
But as mentioned previously, supervisors are not only 
concerned with the amount of their paychecks but, per- 
haps even more important, how they compare with the 
paychecks of others—both those supervised and other 
supervisors. 

There are two sides to the coin in making compari- 
sons with other supervisors. These are comparisons 
with the pay of supervisors in the same job classifica- 
tion and comparisons with supervisors in higher- or 
lower-rated job classifications. 

More than 80% of the companies—216 manufac- 
turing and eighty-two nonmanufacturing—use rate 


* The Board’s survey of 363 companies includes 262 manufactur- 
ing and 101 nonmanufacturing companies. The cooperators were 
selected by the Board to get a cross-section by industrial classifi- 
cation, number of employees and geographical location. For a de- 
scription of the distribution of companies by industrial classification 
and geography, see “Pay Differentials for Exempt Supervisors,” 
Management Record,, October, 1956, p. 350. 
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ranges for supervisory job classifications. These com- 
panies follow the practice of rewarding their super- 
visors according to individual differences, but within 
the framework of established salary structures. 
Although single rates are traditional for supervisors 
and rank-and-file employees in some industries, doubt 
remains about the advisability of paying all super- 
visors in a given job classification or salary grade 
identical salaries. 

Conceptually, companies favor rate ranges rather 
than single rates because they believe payment of iden- 
tical salaries to supervisors in the same job classification 
is grossly unfair. Adjustments on an individual basis 
within the salary range for a given job classification 
are also made by some companies in recognition of 
length of service. Merit and length-of-service adjust- 
ments are lacking in those companies reporting the use 


_ of single rates. 


When promoting supervisors to higher-graded job 


' classifications, individual adjustments are put into 


effect by most companies whether they use rate ranges 
or single rates. The increases are in recognition of per- 
forming more complex work and taking on increased 
responsibilities. These adjustments, however, reflect 
job differences and not individual differences. Two 
hundred and thirty-eight companies (65%)—176 
manufacturing and sixty-two nonmanufacturing—rely 
on job evaluation plans for determining salary rates 
that reflect job differences. And more than 75% of the 
238 job evaluation plans have been in continuous use 
for five or more years. 

However, lacking a supervisory job evaluation plan 
does not preclude a company from considering exter- 
nal influences on its salary structure. Approximately 
85% of the companies—225 manufacturing and eighty- 
four nonmanufacturing—report they gear their salary 
levels for exempt first-line supervisors and nonexempt 
white collar job classifications to the going rates of 
the area and/or the industry. 

Indeed, external pay. patterns necessarily exert a 
strong influence in determining internal salaries, be- 
cause companies are interested in retaining present 
supervisors and attracting new personnel into the 
management ranks. A majority of the companies fol- 
lowing this practice say they adopted pay policies 
which state that salaries and wages are to be equal 
to or greater than those currently paid in the area or 
by other companies in the same industrial classifica- 
tion. In other words, most companies want to pay 
competitive salaries and wages. The following are ex- 
amples of policy statements that guide companies in 
their decisions pertaining to general pay adjustments 
on a group basis: 4 

“To pay fair and equitable salaries based on relative 
importance of the job within the company and due con- 
sideration to rates paid in the area and in the industry for 
comparable work.”—Public utility. 
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“To maintain salary rates at levels as generally high as 
prevail for comparable work performed under the same 
general conditions.”—Financial institution. 


“To pay as much or more than is paid for similar work 
in the area.”—Electronics manufacturer. 


“To keep salary rates at a level at least as high as paid 
for comparable jobs in any similar industry.”—Depart- 
ment store. 


Because salaries for supervisors are not static, com- 
panies are always alert to changes that have a bear- 
ing on their levels as set forth in their policy. This 
fundamental is not hard to understand. On one hand, 
companies whose policy is to pay competitive salaries 
are in a stronger position to attract qualified person- 
nel to fill supervisory jobs. However, at the same time, 
these companies are better able to keep their costs 
competitive if their salary levels are not above “going 
rates in the community.” 


COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENTS 


Since 1948, the cost of living, as reflected in the 
consumer price index, has been an important factor in 
wage determination. And it has a strong effect on 
general pay adjustments for exempt supervisors. 
When living costs are rising, as at present, there tends 
to be more internal pressure to do something about 
supervisors’ pay to counter losses in real income. But, 
when living costs remain stable for any length of time, 
this pressure abates. In essence, general adjustments 
tied formally to the cost of living are a means of 
keeping pace with the salaries prevailing for compar- 
able work in the area and/or industry. 

While many personnel administration authorities 
argue against using a cost of living index formula as 
a criterion for general pay adjustments, about 10% of 
the 363 companies surveyed—twenty-seven manu- 
facturing and eight nonmanufacturing—follow this 
practice. They use the consumer price index pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Nine other 
companies report they discontinued the practice dur- 
ing the past year but gave no reasons for doing so. 
Another 11%—thirty-one manufacturing and eight 
nonmanufacturing—indicate that they give consider- 
ation to changes in the CPI when revising salary 
structures to provide for blanket increases, but they 
do not use any fixed formula. These companies as 
well as the ones using fixed formulas are tabulated by 
industrial classification in Table 1.4 

Three elements go into the cost of living formula 
when making general pay adjustments. These are the 


1This tabulation is not intended to convey that only a minority 
of companies evaluate the effects of changes in the CPI on salary 
structures. On the contrary, it should be noted that 309 of the 363 
companies gear their salaries to “going rates in the community.” 
Thus, changes in cost of living have a very definite effect on salary 
structures of a large majority of companies. The distinction here is 
whether changes in the CPI are evaluated formally or informally. 
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size or amount of the adjustment; the choice of an 
index; and the frequency of adjustments. The formula 
adopted expresses the relationship the company de- 
sires to maintain between salaries and the consumer 
price index. Many companies that use a fixed formula 
state they compute changes quarterly according to 
changes in the CPI. Some companies find it more 
desirable to use a local index. Others, primarily multi- 
plant companies, prefer the national index. In this 
survey, all except one of the cooperating companies 
that use a fixed formula operate two or more plants 
or branch offices. The following is a brief description 
of living adjustment for first-line supervisors as fol- 
using a price index: 


Formula No. of Companies 
1¢ per hour for each .68 change in the index.... Q 
1¢ per hour for each .60 change in the index.... 7 
1¢ per hour for each .50 change in the index.... 1 
$5.20 per quarter for each .60 change in 

eV lee emcee em, See eRe ALS te 1 
$2 per month for each .61 change in the index.. Uh 
$5 per quarter for each change corresponding 

to 1¢ per hour cost of living change made 

for hourly rated employees...................0.0055 Q 
Monthly salaries adjusted by a percentage 

equal to the percentage change in the index.. 8 
Salary adjustments vary with each change in 

til stoves a (=) qi RRR Cee ASW ee gt ae id Ue LC 18 


One of the problems arising from general adjust- 
ments that are tied automatically to cost of living 
formulas is that they tend to narrow pay differentials 
designed to reflect job differences when the change in 
the index is converted to cents per hour or dollars per 
month. Some wage and salary administrators think it 
ill advised to grant identical increases in money 
amounts to all supervisors. They complain that the 
practice has the effect of compressing or telescoping 
the salary structure. To avoid this, three of the thirty- 
five companies say they issue supplementary pay- 
checks each quarter. In this way, they claim that job 
differentials are maintained and the salary structure 
is preserved. An insurance company describes its cost 
of living adjustment for first-line supervisors as fol- 
lows: 


“The cost of living adjustment is a supplement to base 
salary. It is designed to compensate for changes in super- 
visors’ living costs over which they have no control. It is 
paid as an addition to regular biweekly pay and is so in- 
dicated on the paycheck. The base period for computing 
changes is December, 1950. It is computed every third 
month of each fiscal quarter. Salaries are adjusted by a 
percentage equal to the percentage change in the index. 
The adjustment is limited to the first $230 of biweekly 
salary or equivalent of $6,000 per year.” 


An electrical equipment company says: “We vary 
the amount of adjustment from time to time even 
though the rise in the cost of living may be identical 


Table 1: Cost of Living Salary Adjustments 


No. with No. that 

Number Fixed Consider Cosi 
f of Cost of of Living 
Companies Living in Salary 


Industrial Classification Reporting Formulas Adjustments 


Manufacturing industries 


Aircraft and parts ............ 8 1 0 
Automobiles, trucks and parts 10 4 0 
Electrical machinery 
and equipment ............ 30 5 4 
Fabricated metal products .... 15 1 0 
Food and kindred products .... 22 4 4 
Furniture and fixtures ........ 5 0 0 
Industrial chemicals, fertilizers, 
paints, CLC Smo ec aaa 23 3° 5 
Instruments and related products 5 ut 0 
Leather and leather products .. 8 1° 0 
Nonelectrical machinery ~~ 
and_equipment-~..-........ 41 z 4 
Paper and allied products ..... 12 0 0 
Petroleum products .......... 10 1 0 
Pharmaceuticals and soaps ..... 13 1 2 
Primary metals—ferrous 
and nonferrous ............ 15 1 0 
Printing and publishing ....... 2 0 0 
Railroad equipment .......... 5 0 0 
Rubber products ............ 7 0) Q 
Stone, clay and glass products.. 15 0 4 
Textile mill products ......... 9 Q* 4 
Tobacco products ............ 3 0 1 
Miscellaneous ............... 4 0 0 
Total manufacturing ..... 262 Q7 31 
100% 10% 12% 
Nonmanufacturing industries 
Airlines ais chic nines pace ent ats 8 1 0 
Banking aw vs ie eae tae 16 1 0 
Insurance asymm tw oases Q3 4 2 
Pipelines pan ye Won ae ae aoe 2 2 0 
Railroad (tisncevan sey vatucraets 8 0 2 
Retail trade—department 
& variety stores ............ 14 0 0 
Utilities—light, heat and power 30 0 4 
Total nonmanufacturing .. 101 8 8 
100% 8% 8% 
Total companies ..... 363 35 39 
100% 10% 11% 


8 One company in each industrial classification applies formula to factory 
supervisors only. ‘ 
b Applies to office supervisors only. 


for two consecutive quarters.” In actual practice, this 
company makes adjustments on a somewhat discre- 
tionary basis. During periods of rapidly increasing 
retail prices for food and clothing, more liberal adjust- 
ments are granted than may be warranted by the 
change in the over-all index. 

A multiplant food processor reports: “We some- 
times give more consideration to changes in cost of 
living than to other factors when revising salary struc- 
tures to provide for general pay adjustments. But the 
company encounters serious problems in administra- 
tion.” A few processing plants of this company are 
located in areas that are not covered by a local index, 
and therefore the national index is used. This means 
that changes in the cost of living may not be closely 
correlated with salary levels. And the company some- 
times finds it necessary to rationalize changes in salary 
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structures so that it can “live with them.” In doing 
this, the company contends that its salary structures 
generally do not deviate a great deal from “area 
norms.” Despite the caution exercised in adjusting 
salaries for changes in cost of living, the company is 
frank to admit, “In some cases, our newly adjusted 
salary structures are either above or below commun- 
ity levels.” 


ACROSS-THE-BOARD ADJUSTMENTS 


Blanket changes in first-line supervisors’ salaries are 
another form of general adjustment intended to keep 
salaries at competitive levels. The need for pay 
changes across the board generally stems from price 
movements in the labor market and from company 
policy as it pertains to the payment of prevailing 
rates. However, not all companies give proportionate 
increases to all first-line supervisors. Some make ad- 
justments for all supervisors, but the amount of in- 
crease varies depending upon individual performance, 
length of service or both. While these criteria are the 
usual considerations in making individual adjust- 
ments, these companies consider them also in making 
general adjustments. The following are abstracts of 
company practices governing general adjustments 
that also give consideration to performance and 
length of service: 


In order to provide general increases, the maximum of 
the rate ranges is increased with no change in minimums. 
Because this practice increases the spread between min- 
imum and maximum, more substantial increases are 
granted to supervisors at the low end of the salary ranges. 
This practice is followed in order to reward the “better 
than average” supervisor with a higher increase. In this 
way the company avoids any impression that “only across- 
the-board increases are given without recognition for 
merit.”—Electronics manufacturer. 


Salary ranges are adjusted as required to keep midpoints 
of ranges at levels approximating the weighted averages 
for comparable jobs in the area. Changes in salaries are 
based on surveys conducted periodically by the company. 
The amount of the increase, although all supervisors get 
pay adjustments, varies according to performance. Super- 
visors judged to be “average” receive adjustments that 
tend to level off at the midpoints. Adjustments for super- 
visors who continue to be “average” are limited to “small 
amounts” in recognition of length of service when their 
tates exceed the midpoints—Pharmaceutical manufacturer. 


Exempt salary schedules are examined annually and re- 
vised if salary surveys covering a wide geographic area 
warrant it. Department heads are advised about the sched- 
ule changes and are advised to grant increases to all super- 
visors under their direction. In actual practice, the in- 
creases are individual adjustments since the amount may 
be more or less than the percentage adjustments made in 
the salary ranges covered in the revised schedule. Length 
of service is given some consideration also—Chemical proc- 
essor. 
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Rate ranges are revised from time to time to bring 
them up to levels current in the area and industry. When 
deciding on the revision of rates, general increases granted 
to nonexempt employees are weighed in order to preserve 
pay differentials. However, not all supervisors receive a 
general increase soon after adopting a new set of rates. 
Instead, individual rates are adjusted within the frame- 
work of the new salary structure during the “next sched- 
uled merit review period.” In some cases, exceptions are 
made to this rule and increases are given in advance of 
the subsequent merit review date to maintain pay differ- 
entials between the supervisors and the employees super- 
vised.—Public utility. 


THE EFFECT ON DIFFERENTIALS 


When rank-and-file employees get general increases, 
differentials between their pay and that of the boss 
are naturally narrowed. Companies of all sizes experi- 
enced serious personnel problems under Salary Stabi- 
lization controls, partly because of the difficulties in 
maintaining adequate differentials between these two 
groups. Soon after World War II, the larger companies 
deemed it desirable to time general adjustments for 
supervisors with those for the rank and file. Some 
companies followed the practice of granting identical 
increases to supervisors and their subordinates at the 
same time. But not all authorities in personnel ad- 
ministration agree that this is wise. One school strong- 
ly favors the practice of maintaining fixed relation- 
ships between supervisors’ salaries and the rates of 
pay of employees supervised. Therefore this group be- 
lieves that supervisors should get larger general in- 
creases every time an increase is granted to the em- 
ployees working under them. 

Those opposing this concept of salary administra- 
tion take the position that factors affecting supervi- 
sors’ rates differ from those influencing rates for the 
rank and file. They disagree with granting tandem 
increases because they believe the practice supports 
the premise that supply and demand for supervisors 
in the labor market are identical to, or change with, 
the supply and demand for rank-and-file employees. 
And they say this isn’t so. 

No doubt, this difference of opinion is reflected 
somewhat in the varying practices reported by the 
363 companies. Nevertheless, a majority of the com- 
panies surveyed follow the practice of making general 
pay adjustments for first-line supervisors when gen- 
eral adjustments for nonexempt employees are made. 


RELATIONSHIP TO RANK-AND-FILE ADJUSTMENTS 


As mentioned previously, not all companies sur- 
veyed reported on pay practices for both office and 
factory supervisors. But about 82% of the 234 manu- 
facturing companies that did report on both follow 

(Continued on page 103) 


1 See “Pay Differentials for Executives and Supervisors,’ Manage- 
ment Record, July, 1947, p. 192. 


Automobile Allowances for Salesmen 


This annual survey covers automobile ownership plans, methods 
of reimbursement and the items that are covered 


EVEN CENTS A MILE is still the rate most com- 
monly paid to salesmen in the United States who 
drive their own automobiles on company business, ac- 
cording to this year’s Conference Board survey. The 
most common rate among the Canadian companies 
surveyed is 10 cents a mile. These were the most fre- 
quently reported rates in last year’s survey as well. 
The other major findings of the current survey are 
as follows: 


e Salesmen-owned automobiles are used by about 
80% of the companies. 


e The companies report that salesmen-owned auto- 
mobiles cost more to operate, on the average, 
than do company-owned or company-leased auto- 
mobiles. 


e The flat cents-per-mile rate is the most prevalent 
of the several methods employed for reimbursing 
salesmen who drive their own automobiles on 
company business. 


e Most companies that reimburse salesmen for the 
use of their automobiles also pay for variable ex- 
penses, such as tolls and parking, in addition to 
the basic allowance. 


REIMBURSEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The flat mileage rate, as has been stated, is the most 
popular method of reimbursing salesmen, possibly be- 
cause of its simplicity. 

Forty-eight per cent of the ninety-eight companies? 
using the flat mileage method of reimbursing salesmen 
pay 7 cents a mile. Since 1952, the proportion of com- 
panies paying this rate has remained fairly stable, 
ranging between 48% and 51% over the entire period. 
For instance, in 1955, 50% of the companies paid 7 
cents a mile, and in the previous year about 48% paid 
this rate. However, in 1951, the proportion of firms 
paying 7 cents comprised only about 39% of the total. 
These differences are shown in Chart 1. Noticeable 
here too is the upward trend in the proportion of firms 
paying 8 cents and the corresponding down trend in 
the proportion paying 6 cents. 

*One hundred and two companies report a straight mileage 
method, but four companies report different rates for different areas 
or territories. Therefore, when percentages for companies payin 


g 
flat mileage rates. were computed, ninety-eight equals 100% was 
used 
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Graduated Mileage Rates 


Next to the flat mileage rate, the most common 
method of reimbursing salesmen for the use of their 
automobiles in the United States is the graduated 
mileage rate. Twenty-three, or 13%, of the 183 com- 
panies using salesmen-owned cars reimburse by this 
method, as compared with 16% in last year’s survey. 
The graduated method provides a certain rate for a 
specified number of miles, but for any mileage beyond 
that, a lower rate becomes effective. However, no two 
of the reporting companies have exactly the same 
plan. Some mileage schedules are on a monthly basis, 
some yearly and others weekly. 

The primary rate varies from 6 cents to 12.5 cents, 
with 8 cents most commonly reported. Nine compa- 
nies start at this rate, and a total of twelve companies, 
or about 45% of those paying the graduated rate, pay 
a primary rate of 8 cents or 8.5 cents. Some companies 
have as many as five graduations. For example, one 
company pays 10 cents for the first 200 miles per 
month; 9 cents for the next 200; 6 cents for the third 


Chart 1: Three Flat Mileage Rates Paid by Most* of 
the Reporting Companies in the United States 


Per Cent of Companies 


7¢ PER MILE 
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Chart 2: Methods of Reimbursing Salesmen Using their 
Own Automobiles on Company Business, 1956 


A. FLAT MILEAGE RATE 8. GRADUATED MILEAGE ALLOWANCE 
C, COMBINATION ALLOWANCE D. RUNZHEIMER PLAN 
E, MISC. OR MULTIPLE PLANS 
F STANDARD ALLOWANCE G. NONE * 


UNITED STATES 
183 COMPANIES = 100 % 


CANADA 
64 COMPANIES = 100% 


*One Canadian company (1.6%) that did not report its method of reim- 
bursement is included under ‘‘none.’’ 
200 miles; 5 cents for the next 900; and 4 cents for all 
over 1,500 miles per month. But two graduations ap- 
pear most prevalent, with about half the companies 
falling in this group. 


Runzheimer Plan 


The Runzheimer plan is used by fourteen, or 8%, 
of the companies whose salesmen drive their own auto- 
mobiles; and there seems to be little change over the 
years in its popularity. Under this plan, which is set 
up by Runzheimer and Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
a fixed allowance including insurance, depreciation 
and license fees is established for each of twenty-four 
“cost areas” in the United States. The appropriate 
fixed allowance is then paid according to the area (or 
areas) in which the car is driven. A mileage allowance 
—covering gasoline, oil, greasing, washing and service 
—also varies for each of the twenty-four areas, with 
the make of the car one of the factors considered. 


Combined Allowance and Mileage Rates 


Sixteen companies, or 9% of the total, use a fixed 
periodic payment plus a mileage allowance. Last year, 
7.5% of the firms were in this category. The fixed al- 
lowance—computed on a yearly, monthly, weekly, 
or daily basis—is intended to cover the costs which do 
not vary directly with mileage, such as insurance, li- 
cense fees and depreciation. Most of the sixteen com- 
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panies pay between 3 and 4 cents a mile and a monthly 
allowance ranging from $36.50 to $75. There is con- 
siderable variation: one company pays 8 cents a mile 
plus $1 a day; another pays 4 cents a mile plus $12 a 
week. 


Standard Allowance 


The standard allowance provides a fixed amount of 
reimbursement at specified intervals. This year, seven 
companies, or 4% of the 183 companies using salesmen- 
owned automobiles, pay a set allowance each week or 
month. Last year it was fifteen companies, or 8% of 
the total, and in 1954, 4% of the total used the stand- 
ard allowance method. As in previous years, there is 
also much variation in this category. For instance, one 
firm reports payments of $32.50 per week for city driv- 
ing and $28.50 per week for other driving; another 
firm reports a $50 per month allowance; and still an- 
other pays $1 per day, plus operating expenses. 


Other Plans 


Nine companies employ salesmen on a commission 
basis with no automobile allowance, and twelve use 
miscellaneous or multiple plans for reimbursing sales- 
men for the use of their own automobiles. 


REIMBURSEMENTS IN CANADA 


As in the United States, a flat mileage rate consti- 
tutes the foremost method of reimbursing salesmen in 
Canada for the use of their own automobiles on author- 
ized company business. Twenty-one, or 33%, of the 
sixty-four Canadian companies reporting the use of 
salesmen-owned cars use this method. 

Presumably because of higher gasoline costs and the 
differences in territory covered, Canadian rates are 
considerably higher than those prevailing in the 
United States. Thirteen of the twenty companies using 
flat mileage rates pay 9 cents or more, while in the 
United States only four companies out of ninety-eight 
pay 9 cents or more. The range in Canada is from 7 
cents to 12 cents. As already noted, in the United 
States the bulk of the participating companies report 
reimbursements of less than 8 cents a mile. (See 
Chart 2.) 

In the Canadian sample, eight companies use grad- 
uated mileage rates, which vary from company to 
company. Starting rates range from 9 cents to 15 
cents. And four companies pay varying levels of grad- 
uated rates depending upon the territory. 

Combined allowance and mileage rates are reported 
by 27% of the firms, with mileage rates ranging from 
3 cents to 10 cents. Allowances vary considerably, but 
show some concentration between $40 and $50 a 
month. 

The standard allowance method of reimbursement is 
used by only three companies, with payments ranging 
from $45 to $125 a month. 
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Table 1: Specified Expenses’ Paid by 180 Companies in the United States 
that Use Salesmen-Owned Automobiles 


Pay Pay 

Auto Other 

P : Were P Pay Insurance os 

£ a ay ire, 
Rencee Number of Pay Gira Parting puted Towing Property Bodily Medical, No 

Salesmen Companies Tolls Storage Fees Home) Charges Damage Injury Collision ete.) Payment 

Flat mileage! plant suf ich ee cr eee 102 86 70 76° QA 23 16 17 7 3 5 
Graduated allowance plan .................. 23 23 Qi 20 5 Q 5 5 8 1 — 
Runzheimer’ planes 425 ye cleen helenae Blesep 14 14 13 13 — 6 8 8 4 2 es 
Standard allowance plan ................... a 4 4 4 — — 4 4 it 4 1 
Allowance and mileage plan ................ 16 14 12 12 2 3 a 6 3 2 _ 
Miscellaneous and multiple plans ............ 12 10 6 8 1 3 5 5 1 1 1 
Be aes Sah eter re ace See 174 151 126 133 32 37 45 45 19 13 7 


Total—all methods* 


2 In addition to regular allowance. 


2 Does not include nine companies that do not specifically reimburse salesmen for automobile expenses. 


Table 2: Automobile Ownership Plans of Companies in 
the United States and Canada, 1956 


U.S. Canadian 
Companies Companies 
Per Per 
Ownership Plans Number Cent Number Cent 
One plan exclusively: 
Salesmen’s automobiles ....... 98 44 39 46 
Company-owned automobiles . 82 14 il 13 
Leased automobiles .......... 6 3 7 8 
Combination plans 
Salesmen’s and company auto- 
miopilesii £ier Abentes seriestere ls 36 16 19 23 
Salesmen’s and leased automo- 
Ue ss earn eauls estes chemo 40 18 5 6 
Company and leased automo- 
Dniles 3 Wax) Gian Ja aiertaietatare 3 1 a — 
Salesmen’s, company, and 
leased automobiles ......... 9 4 3 4 
Total companies surveyed .... 224 100 84 100 
Total companies using salesmen’s 
automobiles, exclusively or in 
combination: sacnqnen cc. oe 183 82 66 79 
Total companies using company 
automobiles, exclusively or in 
combination) 20.05. fee cc oe. 80 46 33 89 
Total companies using leased 
automobiles, exclusively or in 
combination ai isn seasons 58* 26 15° 18 


® Column total exceeds the total of companies surveyed because of mul- 
tiple answers. 

Eleven companies use some combination of the 
foregoing plans. One company includes automobile re- 
imbursement in the payment of salary and commis- 
sions. 


VARIABLE EXPENSES 


In most instances, expenses such as tolls, garage, 
storage, and insurance are paid in addition to specified 
allowances to salesmen who drive their own automo- 
biles. In the United States, nearly nine out of ten com- 
panies pay for tolls in addition to the basic allowance. 
About three out of four pay for garage and parking, 
although when these two items are considered sep- 


arately, payment of garage fees is slightly less than 
three out of four whereas parking fees are paid by 
slightly more. 

Insurance payments? are made by fewer companies. 
Better than a fourth pay for property damage and 
bodily injury, whereas about a tenth pay for collision. 

Considering each method of reimbursement sepa- 
rately, all companies using the graduated method and 
all using the Runzheimer plan pay for tolls. This com- 
pares with a payment of tolls by 84% of the compa- 
nies using the flat mileage method. Of the companies 
using the allowance-mileage method of reimbursement, 
about 88% pay for tolls and 75% for garage and park- 
ing fees. About 57% of the companies using the Runz- 
heimer plan and about 44% using the allowance-mile- 
age plan pay for insurance, whereas insurance is paid 
for by about a fifth of the companies using the gradu- 
ated plan and by just more than 15% of those using 
the flat mileage method. (See Table 1.) 

Of the Canadian companies reporting on variable 
expenses, almost two out of three pay for tolls in addi- 
tion to the basic allowance. Garage and parking fees 
are paid by 50%, and auto wash (away from home) 
is paid by 17% of those reporting on these variable 
items. 


AUTOMOBILE OWNERSHIP 


Of the three types of automobile ownership—sales- 
men owned, company owned, and company leased— 
this article has so far covered only salesmen-owned 
automobiles, which, as has already been stated, is the 
most prevalent arrangement in both the United States 
and Canada. (See Table 2.) Salesmen’s automobiles 
are used exclusively by ninety-eight, or 44%, of the 
224 U.S. companies participating in the survey. Last 
year, 45% of the companies used this plan, and the 
previous year 48% were in this category. 

While it appears that exclusive use of the salesmen- 
owned plan is gradually declining in popularity, its 
use in combination with one of the other two owner- 


* Includes part-paid premiums. 
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ship plans is apparently not declining. Eighty-two per 
cent of the companies surveyed employ salesmen- 
owned cars, exclusively or in combination with other 
ownership plans. Last year, 76% of the companies 
were in this category, and in the previous year 79% 
were. 

Thirty-six, or about 16% of the companies, use the 
combination of salesmen-owned and company-owned 
cars—virtually the same figure as last year’s. Exclu- 
sive use of company-owned vehicles is reported by 
14% of the companies, which represents a 5% drop 
from last year. However, when both exclusive use of 
company-owned cars and their use in conjunction 
with other ownership plans is considered, nearly one- 
half of the companies fall in this category. 

Company-leased cars play a minor role in owner- 


Chart 3: Estimated Cost per Mile To Operate 
Automobiles in the United States, 1956 
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ship plans. Only six companies, or 3% of the total, em- 
ploy leased cars exclusively. When used in combina- 
tion with other plans, however, the proportion is 26%. 

In Canada, salesmen-owned cars are by far the most 
prevalent. Thirty-nine companies (not quite one-half) 
use this plan exclusively; and 79% of all companies 
use it either exclusively or in combination with other 
plans. The proportion of Canadian companies using 
salesmen-owned cars is about the same as in the 
United States. 


INSURANCE COVERAGE 
Although insurance figures vary a great deal, cer- 
tain insurance coverage is commonly reported. For 
salesmen-owned cars, the most common policy for 
(Continued on page 95) 


Chart 4: Estimated Cost per Mile To Operate 
Automobiles in Canada, 1956 
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Meeting the Shortage of Engineers 


and Scientists’ 
by Dr. Maynard M. Boring 


WILL GIVE YOU a little advance information— 

some unpublished figures that have been brought 
together recently—on what lies ahead, and an indica- 
tion of some of the trends in engineering education 
that will definitely affect the future. 

Each year, the Surveys Committee of the Engineers’ 
Joint Council takes a reading on the supply of and 
demand for engineers. The supply figures are reason- 
ably accurate as it is not too difficult to count the 
students in the engineering colleges. The American col- 
leges graduated 52,700 engineers in 1949-50; this figure 
dropped to 41,900 in 1950-51; to 30,300 in 1951-52; to 
24,200 in 1952-53; to 22,200 in 1953-54; then it went up 
to 22,600 in 1954-55; and up again to 26,300 in 1955-56. 
In 1956-57, 34,500 engineers are expected to be grad- 
uated. In 1957-58, engineering graduates should num- 
ber 37,300. These figures are expected to rise to 41,500 
in 1958-59; to 43,100 in 1959-60; to 44,400 in 1960-61; 
to 45,300 in 1961-62; to 47,100 in 1962-63; to 50,800 in 
1963-64; and to 55,900 in 1964-65. 

The figures for future years are based on two funda- 
mental assumptions: the first is that the percentage of 
high school students entering the colleges will remain 
constant, even though this percentage has increased 
during the last decade from 20% to 30%; the second is 
that the same percentage of all freshmen students will 
enroll in the engineering schools, which is approxi- 
mately 10.5%. Most of the group who will be graduat- 
ing from the engineering colleges during the years from 
1957 through 1965 are at present in the colleges, high 
schools and junior high schools, so that an accurate 
count can be made. 

The American Society for Engineering Education 
has recently completed a study titled “Evaluation 
of Engineering Education,” which proposes that the 
schools increase the technical content of their engi- 
neering curriculum by more concentration on mathe- 
matics, science and the engineering sciences and still 
devote 20% of the time to the humanistic and social 
sciences. If this trend continues, and it is growing rap- 
idly, specializations will begin to disappear. 

Graduates of such a curriculum will be more like 
the present science graduates and probably will not be 


1Summary of a talk made by Dr. Boring, Consultant, Engineering 
Manpower, General Electric Company, at the 373d meeting of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, Commodore Hotel, New 
York City. 
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attracted to the drafting board, to service engineering, 
to routine sales, or foreman positions. They will be 
more apt to demand a career in design, research or 
development. This means, of course, that industry 
must find new types of individuals to fill some of the 
positions previously considered only for engineering 
graduates. Much of this work can be done by gradu- 
ates of the technical institutes. There will not be time 
for the students to take all of the specialized courses 
they are now expected to take. 


NEW TYPE OF ENGINEER 


In ten years we may have graduates with a degree in 
engineering and not the electrical, mechanical and 
thirteen other kinds that we have at the present time. 
And this means that industry is going to have to take 
more responsibility than ever before in training the 
graduates for their own special requirements. They 
cannot expect the colleges to do this. 

There are other troubles ahead and probably the 
greatest difficulty facing our nation is in the secondary 
school area. This is not meant to criticize the high 
schools. We have simply wished on them an unbear- 
able load. While the over-all public school population 
has doubled during this century, the high school popu- 
lation has increased 900%. 

The rigid nine-subject high school program of 1900 
always included mathematics and science. In the 1957 
high school program, 267 subjects are being offered. A 
1955 survey of 28,000 high schools indicated that only 
3.2% of the youngsters had a course in physics at the 
time of graduation; less than 14% had chemistry; and 
less than 20% went beyond arithmetic, the foundation 
for engineering and the sciences. 

This year, 1956-1957, our colleges will graduate 
34,500 engineers. In addition, 14,000 young men will 
be graduated from our two-year technical institutes. 
We probably should reverse the ratio. There are not 
enough technical institutes. Some of the better known 
ones are Wentworth Institute in Boston; Milwaukee 
School of Engineering; Ohio Mechanics Institute; and 
others. In the past we have had some difficulty placing 
their graduates, but recently with the great demand 
for engineers their placement has been stepping up. I 
think all graduates were satisfactorily placed last year. 

The quickest way to relieve the shortage of engi- 
neers would be to expand the number of technical 
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institutes. Many of the technical institutes have been 
privately supported, but during the past few years 
several states, including New York, Pennsylvania, 
California and others, have set up state-supported 
institute programs. It is time that each state estab- 
lished a technical institute program attached to the 
engineering colleges. 

One of the most valuable ways to augment our 
technical manpower supply is by the employment of 
faculties during off-teaching periods and on retainer- 
ships. Last summer, my company employed a rather 
large number of engineering teachers. At the end of 
the period, a rating was taken on each individual and 
we were well pleased to find that almost without ex- 
ception these professors more than paid their way. In 
many cases, the engineering departments are eager 
_ to keep in touch with the individual professors the 
year round and hire them on a retainership basis. Fre- 
quently the professors are given problems to solve in 
which their senior and graduate students can assist. 
This tends to keep their courses up to date, practical 
and definitely related to industry’s needs. 

The salary situation of the engineering professors of 
our country is not very good. Many of the older, ex- 
perienced and well-known faculty members in the 
engineering education field have been able to augment 
their income by consulting work, by writing books and 
by other means. The greatest loss to the colleges is 
among the younger teachers, the assistant professors 
and instructors. These young people are faced with 
growing families, the need for buying a home, a car, 


Outlook for College Recruitment 


Dr. Randall B. Hamrick, president, Eastern Person- 
nel Services, summarized the recent Conference Board 
panel discussion on college recruitment as follows: 


“Your panel has told you that frantic bidding, ‘body 
grabbing,’ and glamorized recruitment in whatever 
form it takes does not pay off. Rather, this is a high- 
level, ethical, professional responsibility, mvolving a 
continuous relation with the colleges based on a sound 
program of education and working both ways. 

“Your panel has told you that the supply of young 
men this year will be critically short, but that it is 
improving and that it will continue to improve. There 
will be a heavier pressure in 1957 than ever before as 
more companies seek more boys, especially engineers 
and scientists. You have been told how some companies 
have looked to other sources for personnel, and how 
they have made better utilization of the people already 
on their payrolls, including women and members of so- 
called minority groups. 

“Finally, you were told that in college recruiting you 
were hiring the future executives of your company and, 
since this is true, that the activity merits the most 
careful attention of your top policy makers.” 
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etc. Their expenses are high, and many are lured into 
industry. We, in industry, can be of substantial assist- 
ance in finding a solution to this complex problem if 
we make an effort to develop retainerships for these 
younger teachers and offer them summer work. 

A surprising amount of engineering activities can be 
handled by college women, especially those who have 
majored in science or mathematics, such as compli- 
cated mathematical analysis, laboratory problems, etc. 
This can save a great deal of time for the engineer who 
can then devote his efforts to creative developing and 
designing. 


NO PLACE FOR DISCRIMINATION 


There is no question but that industry has been 
guilty of certain discriminations in the past. We must 
forget our prejudices as there is a substantial and ex- 
cellent supply of technical brainpower in minority 
groups. Our experience indicates that social problems 
do not develop, and that intelligent engineers recog- 
nize ability and are completely willing to cooperate. 
Surely we can adjust ourselves to minor differences of 
opinion in order to continue the technical advance- 
ment of our nation. 

Our college education system is inefficient. The 
attrition rate in all of the disciplines is about 50%. In 
other words, one individual graduates for each two 
that enter our schools of higher learning. We are 
losing some of our best students because of the lack of 
proper guidance and motivation. During a recent 
visit to Europe, I was interested to find that the high- 
est loss rate was 11.3%. And in one country, the rate 
was only 1.2%, with most of the loss due to ill health. 
This indicates that we can and should improve the 
guidance and motivation of our young people. 

As we look to the future we should strive toward 
better quality as well as increased quantity. It is true 
that some of our college graduates should never have 
left the farm. But on the whole our graduates are good. 
However, in any operating organization some of these 
young people, even though they meet company re- 
quirements at the time of college graduation, do not 
progress very far. Let us ask ourselves if we are using 
them as we should, and if we present challenging op- 
portunities to them. Many outside activities or im- 
pacts may have a great deal to do with the motivation 
of the individual. Proper guidance—not only in his 
work but also in his recreation—assistance in solving 
difficult family problems and other kinds of counseling 
undoubtedly will pay off with big dividends. We can- 
not expect our colleges to turn out completely finished 
engineers with a sense of economic values, with an 
understanding of the complexity of industry, or who 
are well founded in human relations at the ripe age of 
twenty-two. A little individual attention will salvage 
a substantial percentage of those who normally fall by 
the wayside. 


A Club to Everyone's Taste’ 


Employees who are young, old, fat, have a hobby, play 


a game, join their counterparts for good times 


N ASPECT of life in this country that never fails 

to impress visitors from foreign shores is our love 

of organizing into groups to pursue leisure activities. 

One bird watcher is a lonesome hobbyist. If there are 
two, they will probably form a club. 

In an accompanying box are listed sixty- four types 
of recreational clubs formed by employees of United 
States and Canadian companies. This list was com- 
piled from accounts of club activities found in Confer- 
ence Board files. They illustrate how wide is the 
variety of enthusiasms that have united groups of 
workers. 

The policy of many companies in regard to employee 
recreation is to lend support to activities initiated by 
employees. If a sufficient number want to form a group 
to play the zither or practice Esperanto, the company 
will provide facilities and perhaps help pay for sup- 
plies. The company’s recreation director or some other 
member of the personnel administration department 
may assist with the initial steps of organizing. But 
generally after the first officers are elected, the group 
is on its own. 

Clubs come and go. When interest dies, the club 
disappears. Some of those listed, however, have been 
in existence over a period of many years. 

Activities of most of the groups are evident from the 
names of the club categories. However, this is not 
always the case. Clabber club members, for instance, 
neither prepare nor consume curdled milk. They play 
a four-handed card game, especially popular in the 
state of Indiana where the game originated. 


Tropical Fish and Minerals 


Of the hobby groups, aquarium clubs are among 
the more unusual. Employees of the Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corporation in New York, who 
were interested in raising tropical fish, were among 
the first to form such an organization. They bought 
a large aquarium, which was placed in the library of 
one of the plants, and stocked it with a variety of fish 
and equipment. Fish food, breeding of fish, and con- 
struction of tanks are topics of interest for meetings. 
Motion pictures of fish are shown. Sometimes aquar- 
ium club members trade specimens to build up their 
individual collections. 

Cooking clubs are a form of cooking class. Under 


the guidance of an instructor, members prepare either 
gourmet delicacies or a well-balanced meal. Part of the 
fun is in eating their products—a supper party at the 
end of every club session. ~ 

Gem and mineral hobbyists collect rocks and min- 
erals, and they cut and polish stones for mounting 
in jewelry. If the location is a region where minerals 
are found, collecting often means weekend field 
trips for club members. At the Convair plant at San 
Diego, California, monthly Rockhound Club meetings 
are attended by an average of sixty to seventy persons. 
Programs include speakers, contests and exhibits of 
rocks and cut stones. Grinding and polishing machines 
are available for club members, and volunteer instruc- 
tors initiate the unskilled in cutting facets. 


Sports Car Enthusiasts 

Convair is one of the companies that has a Sports 
Car Club. Northrop Aircraft, Inc., is another. Em- 
ployees interested in sports or foreign cars hold meet- 
ings at which they exchange ideas, discuss automotive 
design and operation, show films and plan weekend 
excursions. Admission requirements are quite lenient. 
The applicant need not actually own a sports or foreign 
car; he may be driving a conservative four-door family 
sedan. But if his dreams include acquisition of a 
dashing sports model and he can speak the language, 
he is welcomed to the brotherhood. 

Camping in comfort could well describe the activ- 
ities of a trailer club. Employees of a large public 
utilities company in southern California who own 
trailers (some of them elaborate models) plan week- 
end, holiday and vacation trips together. For family 
participation, the company considers this club one 
of its best. 

Membership in travel clubs is not limited to those 
who have actually gone through the Khyber Pass or 
sailed the China Sea. Stay-at-homes can listen to the 
tales of travelers to far places and see motion pictures. 
The travel club at headquarters of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in New York has put 
on a “Globe Trotters Exhibit” at which mementos 
brought back by members from their travels were 
shown. 

Some travel clubs plan excursions, either local or 
farther afield. The “See New York Club” of the Metro- 
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politan Life Insurance Company affords the employees 
an opportunity to enjoy exploring out-of-the-way 
places in the city and its environs. Trips are usually 
made on Saturday, with employees paying their indi- 
vidual expenses. 


Flying and Skin Diving 


A number of the employee flying clubs now own 
their own planes. Club members can learn to fly in 
them, and experienced flyers can enjoy their hobby 
at reduced rates. In some instances, a club provides 
~a ground school where classroom instruction is given; 
members then take flying lessons at a nearby airport. 
In other cases, members own their own planes or rent 
them to make cross-country flights. 

Skin diving clubs are among the new-comers to the 
‘group. Equipment consists of a specially designed rub- 
ber suit, rubber boots, rubber hood, mask with glass 
window, rubber flippers, a weighted belt, flashlight, 
and snorkel through which to breathe. Thus outfitted, 
club members can move about on the ocean floor, 
observing wonders which can later be recounted to 
surface citizens. Some of the clubs catch lobsters, crabs 
and scallops as a special dividend. 


Boats, Horses and the Performing Arts 


The traditional feud between sailboat skippers and 
owners of power boats is forgotten in yacht club ac- 
tivities. A common love of boating is enough to weld 
the groups. A member’s craft may be little larger than 
a dinghy, or it may be a luxurious cruiser. Nor is boat 
ownership always a requisite. Those who plan to pur- 
chase boats often profit from participation in yacht 
clubs; here they have an opportunity to talk over the 
advantages and disadvantages of various kinds of 
boats with the owners. Too, they may be invited to 
act as crew. 

The Yacht Club of the Ford Motor Company, incor- 
porated in 1948, has built its own clubhouse, docks 
and harbor. Some of the members have built their 
own boats. Races are held, and season trophies 
awarded. 

Activities of riding clubs include not only trail rid- 
ing, but horse shows, instruction in riding, participa- 
tion in parades, rodeos and western dances. All of 
these are on the calendar of the Rangers of the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation in California. The group 
meets twice a week. 

Lest eyebrows be lifted by the inclusion of a clown 
organization among “cultural” clubs, it should be 
quickly explained that its activities were a form of 
dramatic art. Members of the clown club of the Simp- 
son Logging Company at Shelton, Washington, which 
was active for many years, studied the techniques of 
clownship—makeup, costumes, props, and acts. Mem- 
bers were much in demand for civic celebrations and 
parades. 
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Not many companies have enough composers 
around to form a club. The Texas Division of the Dow 
Chemical Company in Freeport, Texas, was an excep- 
tion. There, for a considerable period, in weekly ses- 
sions, authors of verses and composers of melodies got 
together, with resultant songs—classical, popular and 
hillbilly. Some of the compositions of Dow’s Music 
and Lyric Composers Club were given public per- 
formance. Membership was open to anyone interested 
in any phase of creative music. 


Clubs—an Idea Here for You? 


HOBBY CLUBS 


Antique collectors Leather and coppercraft 
Aquarium Model airplane, railroad, 
Astronomy etc. 
Aviation — flying Pipe collectors 
Beekeepers Radio operators (amateur) 
Camera — photography Sewing 
Coin collectors Sports car 
Cooking Stamp collectors 
Garden Trailer 
Gem and minerals — Travel 

lapidary 


SPORTS CLUBS 


Ice skating 

Riding — horseback 
Roller skating 

Ski (snow or water) 
Skin diving 


Swimming 


Archery 

Bicycle 

Boat — yacht 
Fencing 

Fishing 

Gun — rifle-pistol 
Hiking 


CULTURAL CLUBS 


Art Music and lyric composers 


Bible study 

Clown 

Dramatic — little theater 
— players 

Glee club — choral 

Guitar and mandolin 


Music listeners 

Public speaking — 
toastmasters 

Ukulele 

Writers 


SOCIAL CLUBS 


Girls and women Management 
Men Secretarial 
Grandmothers Supervisors 
Plump people Card 
Young people Bridge 
Veterans (ex-servicemen) §Clabber 
Working groups Pinochle 
Apprentice Cribbage 
Engineers Chess 
Foremen 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Conservation 
Inventors 


Better service 
Boosters 
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If You're Fat or If You're Tall 


Plump people who have banded together might pro- 
test description of their aims as purely social. They 
have a serious goal: through mutual encouragement 
to lose their eligibility. A Fat Man’s Club (calling a 
spade a spade) organized by employees of a company 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, collected dues of a dollar 
each week, and the man who lost the most weight 
during that time was given the whole of the week’s 
funds. Membership in the Middlemen’s Club of the 
Electrolux Corporation in Old Greenwich, Connect- 
icut, was organized on a broader base. It took in 
“those with a flat tire in the middle, those of middle 
age or just middle in condition.” Members met once 
a week in the gymnasium of the company’s recreation 
building for exercise. 

In some parts of the country, company employees 
belong to social groups whose common denominator 
is, literally, the ability to look down on associates. 
Usually, the organizations of tall people are com- 


munity clubs, but there is no reason why a High Hat . 


or Tip-Topper group cannot be formed within a com- 
pany, provided there are enough interested employees 
who meet the specifications. In some of the clubs, only 
those six feet tall or taller are welcomed. In clubs 
open to both men and women, the minimum height 
requirement may differ for the sexes—perhaps five 
feet ten for women, six feet two for men. 

Better Service and Booster Clubs are found chiefly 
in companies that provide service to the public, par- 
ticularly railroads. While they are social organizations, 
they plan projects to promote good will for their 
companies. 


Practical Help for Inventors 


Employees of the Nationwide Insurance Company 
at Columbus, Ohio, who were of an inventive turn of 
mind, formed the Products Development Club for 
mutual assistance in bringing their ideas to the stage 
of marketability. Often an inventor doesn’t know what 
to do with his invention. More knowledge of patents, 
engineering, design and marketing can be of great 
assistance. The stated purpose of the Products Devel- 
opment Club is “to promote product development 
from creation to consumer, by the individual members 
through the enjoyment of group discussion, lecture, 
field trip and laboratory activities developed by the 
club.” 

Also in this insurance company, employees inter- 
ested in planets and stars meet regularly to study won- 
drous activities in the heavens. At present, members 
of the Astronomical Club are using a borrowed tele- 
scope, but they are making their own. Membership in 
the club is extended to families of employees. 

Nationwide is one of the companies whose em- 
ployees have formed an amateur radio club. It has a 
licensed short wave radio station in the company’s 


recreations rooms—call letters, W8DAB. Some em- 
ployee radio clubs have organized classes for beginners 
who want to learn how to send and receive messages 
in code. Basic radio theory is taught. In some of the 
clubs, experienced technicians instruct members in 
building radio sets. Lectures and demonstrations in 
the field of electronics are program material. 

During the noon hour at Nationwide Insurance, one 
may observe groups of employees engaged in leather 
tooling, copper enameling, shell craft, metal etching 
and many other crafts. When retirement comes, or 
that shorter workweek which some see on the horizon, 
these alert hobbyists will have something more stimu- 
lating to do in their leisure time than tilt in the old 
rocking chair. 


. ~ GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Improving the Work Skills of the Nation—This volume in- 
cludes the proceedings of a conference on skilled manpower 
held under the sponsorship of the National Manpower 
Council. It deals with the problems of skill development, 
our investment in manpower, and the roles played by sec- 
ondary education, industry and the community in the 
development of skills. Some of the “common notes struck” 
at the conference were that the United States could raise 
its skill level by increasing its investment in the education 
and training of people, particularly on the secondary school 
level. Furthermore, industry could help by stressing train- 
ing and improving supervision, while the union might play 
its part through an improved apprenticeship program. The 
role of the armed forces and the Federal Government, as 
well as the need for better guidance services and commu- 
nity manpower surveys, are also discussed. Compiled by 
National Manpower Council, Columbia University Press, 
New York, New York, 1955, 203 pp. $3.50. 


What Do You Know About Labor?—The authors of this 
book attempt to answer several questions pertinent to 
the current labor picture: What are the causes of strikes 
and what are the possible means of preventing them? Do 
unions keep their agreements? What is the extent of and 
what are the remedies for union racketeering? What are 
“right to work” laws? What are the pros and cons of the 
guaranteed annual wage? How does the Taft-Hartley Act 
affect organized labor? To what extent, and in what ways, 
do unions cooperate with management for greater ef- 
ficiency and production? How has the American labor 
movement dealt with Communists? What is organized 
labor doing in the fields of political action, civil liberties 
and racial equality, workers’ education, welfare funds, and 
democratic ownership of industry? Is labor a force for 
international understanding and world peace? What is the 
role of religion in labor unions and labor-management 
relations? All of these and other problems are considered. 
By James Myers, and Harry W. Laidler, The John Day 
Company, New York, New York, 1956, 301 pp. $4.75. 
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Convention Expenses for Medical 
Personnel—Who Pays? 


JUN 1914, when a group of approximately twenty-five 
company medical directors organized the Confer- 
ence Board of Physicians in Industrial Practice,1 em- 
ployee health programs were in a fledgling stage. 
Those firms that did have medical units were for the 
most part concentrating upon emergency services for 
on-the-job injuries, and they were little concerned with 
other aspects of employee health.? But this Conference 
Board of Physicians set forth two additional objectives 
for company medical services. These were “promoting 
sanitary conditions in workshops” and “preventing 
industrial disease.” 

Today even the vision of that relatively small group 
of medical men does not cover the vastly broader scope 
of current industrial health programs. Now, the major- 
ity of company medical personnel are concerned with 
far more than prevention of industrial disease. Their 
goal is prevention of all diseases and injuries, whether 
or not they are job related. Through programs of health 
education, preplacement and periodic physical exami- 
nations, scientific placement of employees in jobs, 
counseling and other aspects of mental hygiene, a com- 
pany’s health program is directed toward the whole 
employee and not only to the smashed finger or in- 
jured foot or other on-the-job hazards. Yet the 
industrial physicians, nurses and hygienists of today 
are continually faced with the need to broaden their 
horizons and implement their companies’ expanding 
programs of health maintenance. 

Various new health and medical associations have 
been formed over the years to help in these efforts. 
Through conferences and published materials, these 
associations serve as disseminators of employee health 

information. For example, five of the associations have 
combined their efforts to sponsor an annual national 
industrial health conference. Their 1957 meeting is 
scheduled for late April in St. Louis. These groups 
+The Conference Board of Physicians in Industrial Practice was 
an organization that became closely affiliated with the National 
Industrial Conference Board when it was founded two years later. 
This physicians’ association pioneered in the field of industrial 
medicine and hygiene, and it advised and cooperated with NICB 
in publication of the latter’s early reports on industrial medicine 
and hygiene. The Conference Board of Physicians in Industrial 
Practice remained the same small body of medical directors and 
did not expand into a large medical association. 

? Even the Industrial Medical Association, when it was organized 

in 1915 as the American Association of Industrial Physicians and 


_ Surgeons, included a great number of surgeons because of the em- 
phasis on emergency care of on-the-job injuries. 
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include the Industrial Medical Association, American 
Association of Industrial Nurses, Inc., American Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Dentists, American Industrial 
Hygiene Association, and American Conference of 
Governmental Industrial Hygienists. 


COMPANIES RECOGNIZE THE NEED 


Many companies with employee health services 
recognize the importance of their medical personnel 
keeping abreast of current developments in their fields 
of specialization. They encourage these people to be- 
long to and participate in their professional organiza- 
tions, and a great number of companies pay the cost of 
such participation. 

To determine the extent to which companies encour- 
age activity of this kind, Tam Conrerence Boarp sur- 
veyed 240 firms with on-the-premises medical] service. 
Some of these firms have full-time doctors; some 
only have part-time, and some only have doctors on 
call. Most companies have full-time nurses, but a few 
have either part-time nurses or first-aid attendants. 

The following table shows the types of medical per- 
sonnel in the 240 companies: 


Type of Personnel No. of Companies 
Foulletimesmirsesy eae ees. roost ce i 235 
‘Part-timergoctorsia sos. tee... aah en tanee 112 
all-time: doctors) eleiihessboeasinecnetesdecsees 85 
Doctorsion eal. ak Wem ele n Wn Cees, 38 
(Part-timer nurses! tes ee a, Q 


Because five of the companies shown above did not 
indicate their physician service, the number of com- 
panies with physicians total only 235. Nurses total 
only 237 because the other three companies are staffed 
by first-aid attendants and part-time doctors. 

Almost all of the companies with full-time doctors 
encourage them to participate in activities of their pro- 
fessional associations. (See Table 1.) Almost half of 
those with part-time doctors and more than three- 
fourths of those with full-time nurses do the same.1 


MEETING THE COST 


Doctors who are employed full time are more likely 
to have their expenses paid to attend professional 
meetings than are full-time nurses. Almost 90% of the 


*Company attitudes toward on-call doctors were not tallied be- 
cause of the small number of responses. 
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Table 1: Companies that Encourage the Participation 
of their Medical Personnel in Professional 
Organization Activities 


Companies that 
Encourage Participation 
Type of Personnel Total Companies No. % 
Full-time doctors 85 77 90.6 
Full-time nurses 235 181 77.0 
Part-time doctors 112 55 49.1 


Table 2: Companies that Pay the Professional Meeting 
Expenses of Medical Personnel 


Companies that 
Pay Expenses 


Type of Personnel Total Companies No. % 

Full-time doctors 85 76° 89.4 
Full-time nurses 234 166° 70.6 
Part-time doctors 112 86 82.1 


® One company pays expenses only for attendance at meetings of the Indus- 
trial Medical Association. Another requires that the works manager 
always approve such attendance. 

b One company says it pays part of the expenses; five pay expenses “‘some- 
times” or for sloctel meetings. 


Table 3: Companies that Give Time Off with Pay 
to Medical Personnel 


Companies that Give 


Paid Time Off 
Type of Personnel Total Companies No. % 
Full-time doctors 85 79° 92.9 
Full-time nurses 235 157° 66.8 
Part-time doctors 112 33 29.5 


* One company gives time off with pay only for meetings of the Industrial 
Medical Association. Another requires that the works manager always 
approve such attendance. 

b Two companies qualify their “yes’’ with “sometimes.” 


eighty-five companies with full-time physicians pay 
such expenses, whereas 70.6% of the 235 companies do 
so for full-time nurses. (See Table 2.) 

However, nurses who are’employed full time have 
their professional meeting expenses paid by their em- 
ployers more often than do part-time doctors. Only 
about a third of the 112 companies with part-time 
physicians pay expenses connected with attending 
meetings, as is shown in Table 2. 

A similar pattern is apparent with regard to com- 
pany practices in giving time off with pay for attend- 
ing professional gatherings. Approximately 93% of 
those with full-time doctors give them time off with 
pay to attend meetings, and two-thirds of the com- 
panies with full-time nurses do the same for them. But 
only about 30% of the companies with part-time 
physicians grant them time off with pay. (See Table 
3.) 

As can be seen from the above, more companies pay 
the expenses for their nurses and part-time doctors to 
attend meetings than give time off with pay for such 
gatherings. Because of varying methods of payment 
for part-time doctors (retainer plus set fee for each 
company visit, straight hourly rates, etc.) this situ- 
ation is understandable for the physicians’ group.* 


Doris M. Toompson 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Companies did not explain their reasons for their somewhat 
paradoxical action regarding nurses. But it may be that they neg- 
lected to check this question in the affirmative because they 
believed it would be understood that if they paid expenses for 
attending the meetings they also paid for the time involved. 


Management Bookshelf 


Supervision of Scientific and Engineering Personnel—This 
is an outline on technical supervision derived from a series 
of conferences and meetings sponsored by the Industrial 
Relations Section of the California Institute of Technology. 
The outline is organized under eleven main headings: 
characteristics and development of the professional em- 
ployee; building and maintaining a good technical team; 
appraisal of performance; the supervisor’s role in profes- 
sional development; policies for salary administration; 
benefit plans; handling complaints and grievances; union- 
ization of professional employees; communications; organ- 
ization of a professional work group, and what professional 
workers expect of their supervisors. Compiled by John T. 
Lloyd and Robert D. Gray, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, California, 1956, 82 pp. $8.75. 


Labor Relations in British Nationalized Industry—This study 
covers the labor relations problems that arose in the in- 
dustries that were nationalized by the British Labour 
Party. The author deals with such topics as: the contro- 
versy over worker versus public control; collective bargain- 


ing machinery and its effect on policy and practice at the 
various structural levels of the nationalized industries; 
strikes and direct government intervention; and the plans 
for consultation, training and promotion that were built 
into the nationalization scheme. The study also includes an 
intensive analysis of two nationalized industries—coal and 
iron. By Sterling D. Spero, New York University Press, 
New York, New York, 1955, 83 pp., $2.75. 


The Social Aspects of Retirement—This monograph, pub- 
lished for the Pension Research Council of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce at the University of 
Pennsylvania, contains a selected bibliography of literature 
published in the United States on the social aspects of re- 
tirement and aging. The bibliography is preceded by a 
cultural analysis of retirement organized under three main 
sections: pros and cons of chronological age as a basis for 
retirement; problems of retirement, and efforts at allevia- 
tion of the discomforts of retirement. By Otto Pollak, J.D., 
Ph.D., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1956, 
47 pp. $1.26. 
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Trends in Later Relations 


HE MIDWINTER meeting of the AFL-CIO 

Executive Council marked a turning point in the 
history of American organized labor in the opinion of 
many of its members. Never before had so much been 
done by a central federation to codify what it consid- 
ered right and proper behavior for its affiliated 
unions. 

Some members feel that the spur for this action was 
the defiance of Congressional investigators by top 
Teamster officials. But others insist that the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee was going to issue its 
code anyway. These men say that the Senate’s labor 
racketeering probe just focused more public attention 
on the union committee’s actions. 

The AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee sub- 
mitted to the AFL-CIO’s Executive Council the code 
to be followed by all affiliated unions. With the excep- 
tion of Teamster President Dave Beck, who had left 
for Europe via Nassau, the AFL-CIO’s governing 
body unanimously adopted the three-part code of 
ethics. This attempts to eliminate the following: 


e Racketeers, crooks, communists and fascists from 
positions of union leadership. 

e Conflicts of interest arising from union leaders 
engaging in “business activities.” 

e Health and welfare fund mismanagement. 


The purpose of setting up this code, says the Execu- 
tive Council, is to “protect the reputations of the vast 
majority of union officials, who accept their responsi- 
bilities and trust.” The council says the reputations of 
honest officials are “imperiled by the dishonest, cor- 
tupt, unethical practices of the few who betray their 
trust and who look upon the trade union movement 
not as a brotherhood to serve the general welfare, but 
as a means to advance their own selfish purposes.” 


Racketeers, Crooks, Communists and Fascists 


While the new code applies equally to racketeers, 
crooks, communists and fascists in union office, the 
primary emphasis is on labor racketeering. Contrary 
to Teamster President Dave Beck’s contention that 
union officials should be removed from office only 
upon criminal conviction, the code states that unions 
should not wait for criminal conviction to bar corrupt 
leaders from union office. The council says that a 
union’s responsibility to keep itself free of corrupt in- 
fluences is not a legal responsibility, but a moral one. 
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To carry out labor’s moral responsibility, the Execu- 
tive Council laid down these rules: 


“1. The AFL-CIO and each of its affiliated unions 
should undertake the obligation to insure that no 
persons who constitute corrupt influences or prac- 
tices or who represent or support communist, fascist 
or totalitarian agencies should hold office of any 
kind in such trade unions or organizations. 


“2. No person should hold or retain office or ap- 
pointed position in the AFL-CIO or any of its affili- 
ated national or international unions or subordinate 
bodies thereof who has been convicted of any crime 
involving moral turpitude offensive to trade union 
morality. 


“3. No person should hold or retain office or ap- 
pointed position in the AFL-CIO or any of its affili- 
ated national or international unions or subordinate 
bodies thereof who is commonly known to be a crook 
or racketeer preying on the labor movement and its 
good name for corrupt purposes, whether or not pre- 
viously convicted for such nefarious activities. 


Cannot Take Fifth and Hold Union Office, 
Says AFL-CIO 


While appearing before the Senate committee in- 
vestigating labor racketeering, officials of the Team- 
sters, the Allied Industrial Workers and other AFL- 
CIO unions invoked the protection of the Fifth 
Amendment against self-incrimination. And just prior 
to the AFL-CIO Executive Council meeting, the Team- 
ster’s executive board notified officers of Teamster 
local unions that they would not be subject to union 
discipline for exercising their constitutional privilege 
against self-incrimination. 

As its first order of business, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council took up this matter. It adopted a statement 
which holds that AFL-CIO policy is as follows: “If a 
trade union official decided to invoke the Fifth Amend- 
ment for his personal protection and to avoid scrutiny 
by proper legislative committees, law enforcement 
agencies or other public bodies into alleged corruption 
on his part, he has no right to continue to hold office 
in his union.” 

The vote on the policy statement was twenty-six to 
one, with Teamster Union President Dave Beck dis- 
senting. 
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“4. No person should hold or retain office or ap- 
pointed position in the AFL-CIO or any of its affili- 
ated national or international unions or subordinate 
bodies thereof who is a member, consistent sup- 
porter or who actively participates in the activities 
of the Communist party or of any fascist or other 
totalitarian organization.” 


Conflicts of Interest 


The section of the code dealing with conflicts of in- 
terest does not prohibit union officials from having in- 
vestment and business interests. “Union officers and 
officials,” the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee 
says, “should not be prohibited from investing their 
personal funds in their own way in the American free 
enterprise system so long as they are scrupulously 
careful to avoid any actual or potential conflict of 
interest.” 

The AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee believes 
that a conflict of interest only “exists where a union 
official . .. maintains substantial interest in the profits 
of the employer of the workers whom he is charged 
with representing.” However, the committee members 
say a union leader may invest in the stocks of compa- 
nies whose employees he represents if (1) he has not 
acquired the stock in an illegitimate or unethical man- 
ner; (2) his interests are limited to securities that are 
publicly traded; (3) his investment is not large 
enough to permit him to exercise any influence on the 
course of corporate decision. 

The Ethical Practices Committee says it is com- 
pletely permissible for union officials to invest their 
personal funds in the publicly traded securities of cor- 
porations unrelated to the industry or area in which 
they have union responsibility. “Such securities,” the 
committee says, “offer a wide choice of investment and 
are, generally speaking, so far removed from individual 
stockholder control or influence that, with the excep- 
tions above noted, there is no reason to bar investment 
by trade union officials. The same principles apply 
with respect to privately owned or closely held busi- 
nesses which are completely unrelated to the industrial 
area in which the trade union leader serves.” 


Code for Health and Welfare Funds 


The section of the code covering union administra- 
tion of health and welfare funds is the most detailed. 
It establishes the following rules: 


1. No union official who receives full-time pay from 
his union should receive fees or salaries from a health, 
welfare or retirement fund. 

2. No union official who exercises responsibilities or 
influence in administering welfare programs or in plac- 
ing insurance contracts should have any compromising 
personal ties with outside agencies—such as insurance 
carriers, brokers, or consultants—doing business with 
the welfare plan. Any union official found to have 


such ties, or to have accepted fees, inducements, bene- 
fits or favors of any kind from any such outside agen- 
cy should be removed. 

3. Complete financial records of all welfare funds 
and programs should be maintained in accordance 
with the best accounting practices. Each fund should 
be audited at least once a year, and preferably semi- 
annually, by independent accountants of unquestioned 


New White Collar Drive Announced by AFL-CIO 


On the last day of the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
meeting, Jack Livingston, director of organization, an- 
nounced the launching-of a new drive to unionize 
white collar workers. To carry out this drive, he said 
the AFL-CIO will directly assign some of its 300 or- 
ganizers to unions attempting to organize these 
workers. 

How this new white collar drive will be conducted 
can perhaps be best illustrated through the arrange- 
ments made by one union—the American Federation 
of Technical Engineers. This union has just voted to 
increase its per capita tax by one-third, with all of the 
increased revenue earmarked for an organizing drive. 
The engineer union’s executive council is presently 
meeting with the AFL-CIO organization department 
to secure additional organizing assistance. The union’s 
president, Russell M. Stephens, says that this should 
eventually give the Technical Engineers an organizing 
staff three times its present size with which to conduct 
a country-wide unionization drive among engineers. 

If this type of arrangement is made with other white 
collar unions, it may take care of one of the biggest of 
the AFL-CIO’s internal problems: that is, how to keep 
its large staff of some 300 organizers busy without an- 
tagonizing member unions. A large-scale white collar 
organizing drive could solve this problem for two rea- 
sons: 

1. There should be fewer jurisdictional disputes in 
the white collar field. In other fields of union organiz- 
ing, when the AFL-CIO has directly assigned an organ- 
izer to a union, the competing unions have asked for his 
removal because they felt the organizer was helping to 
take members who properly belonged in their juris- 
diction. But in contrast to the multifaceted jurisdic- 
tional battles of other fields, an organizing drive among 
office and clerical workers would probably bring forth 
only one jurisdictional battle: the Office Employees 
International Union vs. the industrial unions—such as 
the Steelworkers and Automobile Workers—that also 
claim office and clerical employees in their jurisdiction. 

2. The highly publicized southern organizing drive 
has bogged down. The AFL-CIO high command be- 
lieves that at present it would be a waste of money to 
continue a widespread drive in the South because they 
consider the current racial tensions and present state 
laws not conducive to organizing. A large-scale white 
collar drive would help to keep busy the organizers 
taken off the southern drive. 
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professional integrity. The accountant should certify 
that the audits fully and comprehensively show the 
financial condition of the fund and the results of its 
operation. 

4. All audit reports should be available to the mem- 
bers of the union and any other affected employees. 

5. The trustees or administrators of welfare funds 
should make a full report to the beneficiaries at least 
once each year. This report should set forth in detail: 


e The receipts and expenses of the fund. 

e All salaries and fees paid by the fund—including: to 
whom paid, the amount paid, and the service or purpose 
for which paid. ‘ 

e A breakdown of the insurance premiums, if a commer- 
cial insurance carrier is involved, showing: the premiums 
paid, dividends, commissions, claims paid, retentions 
and service charges. 

e A statement from the person to whom any commissions 
or fees of any kind were paid, and a financial statement 
from the insuring or service agency, if it is not a com- 
mercial insurance firm. 

e A detailed account of how the reserves held by the fund 
are invested 


6. Where commercial insurance carriers are used, 
the carrier should be selected through competitive 
bids, solicited from a substantial number of reliable 
_ companies, on the basis of the lowest net cost for the 
given benefits. The Ethical Practices Committee says 
that the union administrators or trustees should also 
take into consideration such factors as: “comparative 


Automobile Allowances 
(Continued from page 85) 


property damage is $5,000. For company-owned cars, 
the most common figures reported for property dam- 
age are $50,000 and $100,000. Coverage for bodily in- 
jury is frequently $100,000 for individual injury and 
$300,000 for maximum coverage, although the maxi- 
mum coverage reported goes as high as $7,500,000. 
Of the fifty U. S. companies reporting collision cov- 
erage, forty specify $50 or $100 deductible policies. 
In general, the Canadian returns indicate similar 
insurance coverage, both as to extent and amount. 


DRIVING COSTS 


Salesmen-owned cars, used by more companies than 
either of the other two types of ownership, are the 
most expensive to operate. (See Charts 3 and 4.) 

The 122 United States companies reporting on costs 
for salesmen-owned cars spend about 7.5 cents per 
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retention rates, financial responsibility, facilities for 
and promptness in servicing claims, and the past rec- 
ord of the carrier, including its record in dealing with 
trade unions representing its own employees.” 

In reporting to the membership, the fund trustees 
should include the specific reasons for the selection of 
the carrier finally chosen. And the carrier should war- 
rant that no fee or other remuneration of any kind 
has been paid directly or indirectly to any person con- 
nected with the administration of the fund. 

7. Where union trustees have a say in the invest- 
ment of welfare fund reserves, the union should make 
every effort to prohibit their investment: in the busi- 
ness of any contributing employer; in an insurance car- 
rier or agency doing business with the fund; or in any 
enterprise in which any trustee, officer or employee of 
the fund has a personal financial interest which could 
be affected by the fund’s investment or disinvestment. 

8. “Where any trustee, agent, fiduciary or employee 
of a health or welfare program is found to have re- 
ceived an unethical payment, the union should insist 
upon his removal and should take appropriate legal 
steps against both the party receiving and the party 
making the payment.” 

9. Welfare programs should provide for prompt re- 
dress against the arbitrary or unjust denial of individ- 
ual members’ claims. 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


mile! to operate them. Company-owned cars (sixty- 
nine companies reporting) pay somewhat over 6.5 
cents per mile. The cost is about one quarter of one 
cent more for leased automobiles (fifty-one firms) . 

In Canada, the cost relationships among the three 
types of automobile ownership are much the same as 
in the United States, although the actual cost is higher. 
Both salesmen’s and company cars cost about 1.5 cents 
per mile more to operate in Canada. 

There are many things to take into consideration 
when a company chooses a plan and a reimbursement 
rate—such as cost of gas, make of car, depreciation, 
territory, and other factors. Also to be considered is 
the fact that while salesmen-owned cars generally 
cost more, they are considered by many to have com- 
pensating advantages.” 


Mircuett Mryer 
N. Beatrice WortHy 
Division of Personnel Adminstration 
+ Median 
? For analysis and case studies, see “Automobile Plans for Sales- 
men,” Studies in Business Policy, No. 76. 


Later Presa Highlights 


NEW UNION has emerged in the paper industry. 

The United Paperworkers of America (formerly 
CIO) merged with the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers (formerly AFL) during March. The 
new union, the United Papermakers and Paper- 
workers, has an estimated membership of 130,000, ac- 
cording to The Paper Maker. Drafts of the constitu- 
tion have been sent to all the locals, reports the 
AFL-CIO Paperworker News. 

The objects and principles of the new union, accord- 
ing to this constitution, is “to unite in one organiza- 
tion, regardless of race, creed, color or nationality, all 
workers employed in and around the paper industry 
and. its related industries in the United States and 
Canada.” Its jurisdiction will “include all workers in 
the United States and Canada employed in the pulp 
and paper industry and related industries.” 

The new officers of the union will be Paul L. Phillips, 
president (formerly president of the Paper Makers) ; 
Harry Sayre, executive vice-president (formerly presi- 
dent of the Paperworkers) ; Frank Grasso, general vice- 
president (formerly secretary-treasurer of the Paper- 
workers) ; and Joseph Addy, secretary-treasurer (for- 
merly secretary-treasurer of the Paper Makers) . 

After the consolidation of both unions, The AFL- 
CIO News comments, they plan to launch an organiz- 
ing drive aimed at the 25% of the industry still not 
unionized. 

Paul L. Phillips, president of the IBPM, voiced 
regret in the Paper Maker’s Journal that the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers who were invited 
to merge with the two other unions had declined to 
do so. Mr. Phillips expressed the hope that all three 
unions will eventually merge. 

Meanwhile, the Paper Makers have terminated an 
agreement with the Pulp Workers which had been 
in effect since 1909, declares The Paper Maker. Under 
this agreement, both unions had launched organizing 
campaigns, signed joint agreements, and frequently 
negotiated together. The Paper Makers, however, 
point out that there were many disagreements under 
this pact, particularly over jurisdiction. Moreover, 
since there has been a merger, the Paper Makers does 
not feel that it should commit the new union to an 
old policy. Consequently, it has voided the agreement. 
However, the same paper reports that Mr. Phillips 
hopes that both unions “shall continue to have joint 
executive board meetings, undertake joint negotiations 
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with employers and, in general, cooperate with each 
other for the benefit of all workers in the paper 
industry.” 


Mergers in Canada! 


Reports in Labor’s Daily indicate that Canadian 
provincial and local organizations that were formerly 
associated with the Trades and Labour Congress or 
the Canadian Congress of Labour will merge and 
thereby follow the lead of the national federations 
which merged into the Canadian Labour Congress in 
1956. CLC officials estimate that “about all” of them 
will merge by early 1957. 

The main groups of unions still outside the CLC are 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
and the independent railway brotherhoods. The CCCL 
is discussing a possible merger with the CLC? 

Unlike their counterparts in the United States, the 
Canadian organizations of the Textile Workers Union 
of America and the United Textile Workers of Ameri- 
ca—which together represent 75% of all organized 
textile workers in Canada—have agreed to consult 
each other on organization work and negotiations, 
reports Labor’s Daily. They plan joint staff confer- 
ences, and have worked out a proposed joint policy 
to deal with problems within their industry. The 
UTWA representative is reported in Labor’s Daily as 
anticipating that this new cooperation will help organ- 
ization drives, facilitate negotiations, and make legis- 
lative action more successful. 


On Again—Off Again 


The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen has been involved in another report of an 
on-again, off-again merger. The Meat Cutters’ union 
was supposed to have been the first major national 
union to merge with another, namely, the Packing- 
house Workers. This fell through, though the Massa- 
chusetts CIO News reports that the Packinghouse 
Workers at a special convention reaffirmed their de- 
sire for merger with the Meat Cutters. 

Labor’s Daily discusses the publicity given to the 
proposed merger between the Meat Cutters and the 
National Agricultural Workers Union. The Meat Cut- 
ters, at the October meeting of its executive board, 

+See p. 98 for further discussion of the labor press in Canada. 
diss sol Press Highlights,” Management Record, November, 
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decided to authorize such a merger. But nothing is 
being done about it, reports Labor’s Daily, for a couple 
of reasons. First, both unions are awaiting the AFL- 
CIO report on agriculture and unionization. Second, 
the breakdown of the merger between the Meat Cut- 
ters and the Packinghouse Workers has had an adverse 
effect. Though the National Agricultural Workers 
Union is small, it has had some experience in packing 
and sugar. Its experience in these fields would have 
been helpful if the merger with the Packinghouse 
Workers had come about. 


Merger of Shoe Workers ’ 


Labor's Daily reports that two unions will become 
“sole mates.” The presidents of the United Shoe 
Workers of America (formerly CIO) and the Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union (formerly AFL) announced 
after a meeting of a unity committee that a merger of 
both unions should be “accomplished without unnec- 
essary delay.” Both agreed that the USWA will sub- 
mit a tentative constitution to the next session of the 
unity group early in 1957. The proposed new union 
would have an estimated membership of 100,000. 


Mergers of State Federations 


Depending upon what paper you read, state mergers 
are up or down. “State labor unity [is] forging fast,” 
reports The AFL-CIO News; “Rough go seen for 
merger in states,” reports Labor’s Daily. William S. 
Schnitzler, AFL-CIO secretary-treasurer, states in 
The AFL-CIO News that “every single state central 
body of the AFL and CIO [not now merged] is in con- 
ference, and it will only be a question of a few months 
before merger is completed there as well.” However, 
Labor’s Daily reports that a top leader of the CIO 
central body in a major city thinks that state and 
local merger prospects in many industrial states are 
“hopeless.” This CIO leader says that one of the hin- 
drances is a letter that Richard Gray, president of the 
AFL-CIO Building Trades Department, sent to all 
the department’s affiliated groups. Mr. Gray told them 
not to promote state mergers until their jurisdictional 
disputes with industrial unions had been settled. Pres- 
ident George Meany has asked Mr. Gray to retract 
the letter. But the CIO official quoted by Labor's 
Daily feels that it is still in effect and is hampering 
mergers. 

Whatever the opinion of various individuals within 
the labor movement, the executive council of the AFL- 
CIO at its January meeting ordered all state and local 
bodies to undertake immediate negotiations toward 
a “speedy” merger, reports The AFL-CIO News. The 
executive council further ordered: “State or local 
central bodies which have not, by August 15, 1957, 
completed merger are directed, on that date, to refer 
to the president of the AFL-CIO for resolution, pur- 
suant to the constitution, any problems or issues which 
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are delaying the completion of merger in their particu- 
lar cases. The president, then, will seek, through nego- 
tiations, to bring about agreement on these issues.” 


Merger Notes 


The Electrical Workers’ Journal reports that the Pennsy]- 
vania Telephone Union, ind. has voted to affiliate with the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO. 


* * * 


The Garment Worker reports a resolution passed unani- 
mously by the general executive board of the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America (formerly AFL). The resolution 
states that “there will be no merger” between the UGW and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America (formerly 
CIO). 

* * * 

The Confederated Upholsterers and Furniture Workers, 
which was formed by the Upholsterers and Furniture Work- 
ers, is launching an organizing drive, with a quarter of a 
million unorganized furniture workers as its target, reports 
The AFL-CIO News. 

* * * 

The AFL-CIO News also reports that the 4,000-member 
American Train Dispatchers Association was admitted to 
membership in the AFL-CIO. 


* a * 


Labor reports that the bid of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, AFL-CIO, to join with the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, ind., was rejected by 
the Locomotive Engineers. 


Notes from the Labor Press 


The ILGWU has placed a limit of three years on all its 
future contracts reports The AFL-CIO News. The ILGWU 
executive board has also decided to affiliate with the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Department and to study the feasibil- 
ity of negotiating a nationwide agreement in the cloak and 
suit industry. 

* * * 

“Pattern bargaining” in the woolen and worsted industry 
has been abandoned by the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica for the “forseeable future,” announces Textile Labor. 


* * * 


The Foreman’s Association of America, ind., according to 
Labor’s Daily, is launching a membership drive. And it is 
placing pressure on Congress to amend the Taft-Hartley Act 
so that foremen can receive the “protection” of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

* * * 

James R. Hoffa, president of the Midwest Conference of 
Teamsters, believes that the designation of John R. O’Rourke 
as president of the Teamsters Joint Council 16 in New York 
opens the way for a giant organizing drive in the South 
and the East. And “once we sign up the transportation in- 
dustry,” Mr. Hoffa says, “we will be able to organize other 
phases of workers in these localities,” reports Labor’s Daily. 


* * *% 


The Paperworkers’ financial statement, published in the 
AFL-CIO Paperworker News, shows that the union’s general 
fund as of December 31, 1956, had total assets of $248,439.49, 
total liabilities of $11,651.36, and a resultant net worth of 
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$236,788.13. For the year ending December 31, 1956, the 
union collected dues totaling $695,733.50 and initiation fees 
of $8,218. 
* * * 
The Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ negotiating goal 
for 1957 will be a basic wage rate boost of not less than 27 
cents an hour, states The AFL-CIO News. 


* * * 


A novel procedure for pay increases for engineers has been 
announced by the Seattle Professional Engineering Employ- 
ees Association in its SPEEA News Release. It has proposed 
to the Boeing Airplane Company that blanket salary in- 
creases for the engineers it represents be based on the salaries 
paid beginning engineers. Under this plan, engineers already 
employed by Boeing would have their salaries increased by 
the same per cent that beginning engineers’ salaries increased 
last year. With this proposal, the union hopes to eliminate 
salary “leveling” or “telescoping.” 

* * * 


In another development involving engineers, the UAW 
has announced the formation of an Aircraft and Avionics 
Engineering Council. The purpose of the council is to allow 
engineers in the aircraft industry to join the UAW and still 
maintain their professional identity, reports Labor’s Daily. 

* * * 


The Millinery Workers has served notice that in its future 
negotiations it will want a guaranteed annual wage for most 
of its workers, as well as a guarantee of twenty weeks’ work 
or wages for the seasonal employees in the industry, reports 
Labor's Daily. 

* * * 

The General Motors Council of the UAW discusses its 
plans for 1958 negotiations in the same newspaper. Leonard 
Woodstock, director of the council, says that there will be 
no master contract for the entire auto industry. The major 
emphasis will be “on the old-fashioned questions of wages 
and take-home pay.” A special UAW convention will prob- 
ably be held in January, 1958, to set up the demands as well 
as a “crash program for strike aid.” Mr. Woodstock estimates 
that at the present time the UAW strike fund totals about 
$22 million. Mr. Woodstock further suggests that General 
Motors should press for the elimination of the legal obstacles 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Texas which prevent SUB plans from 
operating in these states. 

Apert A, BLum 
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Labor Press Highlights from Canada 


National Health Plan 


The Canadian Labour Congress and the unaffiliated 
United Electrical Workers are among the union 
organizations campaigning for a complete national 
health plan for Canada. The CLC has stated that it 
is the top objective of its 1957 legislative program. 
And the UE reports in its UE Canadian News that it 
has started its campaign by distributing 15,000 pam- 
phlets and as many petitions. Ten thousand of the 


latter have already been signed, according to the same 
newspaper. The petitions are addressed to the House 
of Commons, and advocate a national system of health 
insurance that will provide hospital, surgical, medical, 
dental, optical and diagnostic services for all. 

The unions’ proposals differ considerably from the 
Canadian Government’s national hospital plan, which 
was presented early last year and is now under con- 
sideration by several of the provinces. The govern- 
ment’s proposals would make federal assistance, both 
financial and technical, available to each province 
which presents a plan that wins federal approval. 
Assistance would not start, however, until a majority 
of the provinces, representing a majority of the 
national population, agree to participate. 

The total cost of the government’s plan has been 
estimated at as high as $400 million. Of this—under a 
formula giving greater assistance to the poorer prov- 
inces—the Federal Government’s share would be 
roughly half. The plan would leave the major respon- 
sibility for public health with the provinces—including 
almost the entire financial responsibility for capital 
costs and for the care of the mentally ill and the 
tubercular. 

Possible union reaction to the government’s plan 
may be indicated by a statement in the UE Canadian 
News. In discussing the program that the provincial 
government of Ontario would like to set up under the 
Federal Government’s plan, the newspaper states: 
“{It] can be described as a minimum one—as little as 
they feel they can provide, while still claiming to meet 
the problem.” 


Railroad Health Plan 


Canadian railroad employees, too, are concerned 
with health plans. An article entitled “Health and 
Welfare Plan—Good Deal or Not?” which describes 
the “largest such plan ever negotiated in Canada,” 
appears in Canadian Transport, the official journal of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. 

The article states that the nonoperating railway 
unions (that is, all the railway unions except the four 
that cover the engineers, firemen, enginemen, con- 
ductors, brakemen and trainmen) had originally asked 
for: 

1. Life insurance, ranging from $2,000 to $3,000 

2. Complete medical and hospital coverage 

3. A weekly indemnity—with the whole cost of all three 
items (approximately $13.60 per employee per month) to 
be borne by the railways 

A conciliation board granted: 

1. Life insurance of $500 

2. Limited hospital and surgical benefits (with options 
to purchase more), except for employees in the three 
western provinces and the Yukon who will only receive 
surgical and medical benefits. (Employees in the three 

(Continued on page 112) 
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1957 Starts with Price Increase 


ONTINUING its recent upward trend, Tur Con- 

FERENCE Boarpb’s consumer price index for Jan- 
uary, 1957, showed an increase of 0.2% over its 
December, 1956, level. At 103.4 (1953100), the all- 
items index for the United States reached its highest 
point ever, and was 2.3% above the January, 1956, 
level. 

This, of course, means that the new year also 
_ brought a reduction in the purchasing value of the con- 
sumer dollar. At 96.7 cents (1953 dollar—100 cents) , 
it is 0.2 cent less than in the previous month, and 2.2 
cents below its January, 1956, value. 

Advances in the housing, apparel, and sundries com- 
ponents were sufficient to offset declines in food and 
transportation, bringing an increase in the over-all 
price level. Housing costs advanced 0.8%; apparel and 
sundries each were up a slight 0.1%; food prices were 
off 0.8%, and transportation 0.1%. 


PRICE CHANGES OVER THE MONTH 


The reduction in food costs was the result of sub- 
stantial declines in the meat, fish, and poultry index 
as well as in the dairy products and eggs group. The 
other food groups were higher over the month. Meat, 
fish and poultry were 1.0% cheaper than in December, 
with beef down 2.9% and poultry down 1.4%; pork 
prices, up 0.7%, recovered somewhat from their year- 
end weakness. The 1.3% decline of the dairy products 
and eggs index was the result of a 7.0% drop in egg 
prices, which was only partly offset by slightly higher 
prices for most dairy products. 

A 2.3% jump in the prices of fresh vegetables was 
the primary reason for the 0.8% increase in the fruits 
and vegetables group. Cereal and bakery products, 
continuing their steady climb, rose 0.3% over the 
month. The “other food at home” group was up 0.4%, 
with fats and sugar continuing their upward trend. 

Transportation costs were down slightly, as car 
prices and automobile upkeep charges weakened some- 
what. A 0.6% advance in public transportation charges 
kept the decline of the transportation index to a mere 
0.1%. 

The increase in the housing index was primarily the 
result of seasonal increases in gas rates and solid fuel 
prices. A 0.7% advance was recorded by the household 
operations group, rents were up a-slight 0.1%, and 
prices for furnishings and equipment remained un- 
changed. : 

The sundries index moved up a slight 0.1%, as 
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scattered increases were reported for all groups in- 
cluded in this index. 


CHANGES OVER THE YEAR 


Compared with a year ago, retail prices this January 
were 2.3% higher. All components were up, with food 
leading with a 2.8% rise. The increase in food costs 
was caused by higher prices for sugar, fats, coffee, 
fruits and vegetables, meats, and cereal and bakery 
products. Only eggs and poultry were below year-ago 
levels. 

The housing index rose 2.3% since January, 1956. 
The main hikes were in the fuel, power, and water 
group (up 4.0%) and in household operations (up 
2.57) ; rents were 1.8% higher, and furnishings and 
equipment rose 0.5%. 

Clothing cost 1.5% more than a year ago, primarily 
because of substantial increases for men’s clothing 
(2.5%) and apparel services (3.3%), while women’s 
clothing was up only a slight 0.2%. 

The cost of transportation rose 1.9% over the year, 
with the main increase of 3.8% reported for public 
transportation charges. Private transportation ad- 
vanced 1.6% over the same period. 

The 2.3% advance in the sundries index was caused 
by increases in all its subgroups. Medical care costs 
went up 3.4%, personal care 2.7%, recreation 1.7%, 
and alcoholic beverages and tobacco, 2.0%. 

Prices rose twice as much between January, 1956, 
and January, 1957, as they did in the previous year, 
thus resuming their general upward tendency after 
three years of relative stability. 

The year started calmly, with the index unchanged 
between January and March, and even showing a 
slight decline in April. The 0.2% increase between 
April and May seemed innocent enough. But when 
June showed an increase of 0.5%, the start of a new 
trend became evident. Successive months continued 
to register small but steady increases, with only De- 
cember showing a temporary pause. In January, with 
the twelve-month period completed, another increase 
was recorded. 


Changes in Sixteen Cities 


The accompanying chart shows per cent changes, 
for each of the four quarters, in the all-items indexes 
for the sixteen cities surveyed in January. 

* Of the forty cities that comprise the Board’s consumer price 


index, four are surveyed monthly, thirty-six quarterly. Thus, for 
any single month, indexes are published for sixteen cities. 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 population 
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Consumer Price Index—United States 
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a Indexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages 


Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 


NOTE: These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standard of living. 


Cities Surveyed Monthly 
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Sundries sia {iccielec. 104.1 | 103.6 | 102.2} +0.5 | +1.9 SUNCTIES yeas) o cleus 103.9 | 104.0 | 101.9 —0.1| +2.0 

Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
a Percen Pe 
1953 = 100 is aa eos 
Oct. 1956 | Jan. 1956 Oct. 1956 | Jan. 1956 
Jan. 1957 | Oct. 1956 | Jan. 1956 to to Jan. 1957 | Oct. 1956 | Jan. 1956 to to 
Jan. 1957 | Jan. 1957 Jan. 1957 | Jan. 1957 
Birmingham Newark-N. E. N. J. 

AU Mtemas cst2 jules hdin:: 102.5 | 101.9]; 100.9} +0.6 | +1.6] AllItems............ 102.1} 101.9} 100.5} +0.2] +1.6 
MOOG cried stents: 98.7 99.2 96.2} -—0.5| +2.6 OO IRE edicc aves crctos 99.6} 100.8 98.5 —1.2} +1.1 
Housing........... 103.2} 102.2]; 101.8} +1.0] +1.4 HOUSING oct ejecess ess 103.6 | 102.6] 101.0} +1.0] +2.6 
Apparel mutcidis =: 102.2 | 102.3 99.9 —0.1}] +2.3 Apparel. “ashe ess 100.2 99.6 97.4] +0.6] +2.9 
Transportation..... 98.8 96.7 | 103.0| +2.2| —4.1 Transportation.....| 103.7 | 101.3] 104.5) +2.4] -—0.8 
Sundress. sevice = 110.1 | 109.4] 105.6] +0.6] +4.3 Sundries........... 104.0 | 104.3 |- 102.5 —0.3} +1.5 

Bridgeport New Orleans 

Al Ttems) veils duets 103.7 103.2 101.2 +0.5 +2.5 | AllItems............ 103.4 102.7 101.8 +0.7 +1.6 
Pood siegdrchs a spas > 100.1 | 100.7 97.4 —0.6} +2.8 Hoods we stein 102.1} 102.1} 101.2 0 +0.9 
Housing seis:psi0 2's 104.5 | 103.1; 101.0] +1.4] +3.5 Housing ya ene 104.2 | 103.0] 102.9} +1.2] +1.3 
Apparell. wovan.. assess 101.0 | 101.6 99.5 —0.6| +4+1.5 Apparels. ciatiacwao’ 101.5 | 101.0} 100.7} +0.5] +0.8 
Transportation..... 108.3 | 105.0] 107.3) +3.1 +0.9 Transportation..... 102.2) 100.3 98.6 | +1.9 |] +83.7 
Sundries: s.3. ac. 38 106.9 106.8 104.3 +0.1 +2.5 SUMGLIES) «css eee 106.7 106.3 104.4 +0.4 +2.2 

Cincinnati Philadelphia 

AGI Themis. es. tostee 104.3 | 103.6 | 102.2; +0.7 | +2.1] AllItems............ 102.9 | 102.6} 100.4} +0.3] +2.5 
Rood oa trates ee. 99.4 | 100.2 96.6] —0.8] +2.9 Boodle casas ot 100.1 | 101.7 96.6 —1.6] +3.6 
Housmyi cian. cone 106.2 104.7 103.8 +1.4 +2.3 House. 20 eato tas 103.7 102.2 100.8 +1.5 +2.9 
Apparels cers er 103.2 102.6 101.2 +0.6 +2.0 Appareloig. oan ye 100.1 99.8 99.2 +0.3 +0.9 
Transportation..... 105.4 | 102.6] 106.3) +2.7| —0.8 Transportation..... 108.6 | 105.7 | 107.4) +2.7) +1.1 
Sundries........... 108.7>) 108.7. |" 105.6 0 +2.9 Sindriessaneewieneee 105.3 104.8 103.3 +0.5 +1.9 

Erie Roanoke 

AM Atemisnciicss oc hss 105.1 | 104.3) 101.8} +0.8 |] +3.2] AlllItems............ 100.7 | 100.3 99.6} +0.4] +1.1 
HOO EE Agere eoke cic: e 102.6 101.9 98.2 +0.7 +4.5 Rood. 2uie accuses ets 95.9 97.5 95.0 —1.6 +0.9 
ousingee iss... 105.4 104.6 102.3 +0.8 +3.0 Housing 5c. st os <. 103.1 101.9 101.6 +1.2 +1.5 
Apparel aeaciislo ac 101.3 | 101.6 99.4 —0.3] +1.9 Apparel aiinn sen. os 99.1 98.7 96.9 | +0.4] +2.3 
Transportation..... 106.1 | 103.2) 103.4) +2.8| +9.6 Transportation.....| 104.5 | 102.5] 105.8) +2.0| —1.2 
SUNGRES ence a eines 109.8 | 109.5 | 106.8} +0.3} +2.8 Sundries fancy. aes 102.1} 101.5] 100.0) +0.6| +2.1 

Grand Rapids Seattle 

PAU hems <aaee kcrnc a's 105.5 | 104.5 | 102.0) +1.0] -+3.4] AllItems............ 104.1 | 103.1] 101.4] +1.0] +4+2.7 
Moodiekcaasncn « 104.3 | 104.6 99.7 —0.3] +4.6 OGdiawenetvactert: cf 103.8 | 103.3 99.2} +0.5] +4.6 
Gusta g itech ts,.\ sir 104.7 103.9 102.5 +0.8 +2.1 Housing) sys re 103.4 102.1 100.5 +1.3 +2.9 
PAD DALG) Soe teray = nrn.=,« 103.6 | 102.8] 101.5] +0.8| +2.1 Apparelsas, cael 101.9 | 101.6 98.9}; +0.3} +3.0 
Transportation..... 108.0 | 102.9] 102.9] +5.0] +5.0 Transportation..... 102.5 | 100.1 | 103.2} +2.4] —0.7 
SundMess ose seoas 108.3 | 107.5 | 104.1} +0.7]} +4.0 Sundries........... 107.7 | 107.5 | 105.7} +0.2] +1.9 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Syracuse 

PATER OMI OS eee ae ches 104.5 | 103.4,]} 101.8} -++1.1} -+92.7 | AllTtems............ 102.6 | 101.8]; 100.3; +0.8} +2.3 
Mood feerassmct eciac 103.5 103.3 100.4 -+0.2 +3.1 Food: Mieuegsre se 98.6 99.0 96.1 —0.4 +2.6 
Housing eee se ore 105.8 | 104.0] 102.7) +1.7} +8.0 VOUSID  erttvere sein 105.1] 103.7] 101.4] +1.4] +8.6 
Apparel, Simeon. s 102.3 | 101.5} 100.7} +0.8] +1.6 Apparel........... 102.4 |} 102.2; 100.8] +0.2; +1.6 
Transportation..... 103.9 | 102.0] 100.5) 41.9] +3.4 Transportation..... 103.9 | 102.6] 104.9} +1.8]} —1.0 
UNGrIES: Mt: a.) eas 104.1 103.5 102.9 +0.6 +1.2 UMUTES on cod has 104.1 102.4 101.9 +1.7 +2.2 
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It is obvious from the chart that the price changes 
in individual cities did not conform to any uniform 
pattern. Although the over-all trend was upward, the 
only similarity of price change among the cities was 
that the total increase over the last three quarters was 
quite substantial. 

Eight of the cities showed decreases for the first 
quarter (January to April, 1956), ranging from 1.1% 
in Birmingham to 0.1% in Cincinnati, while the other 
eight cities showed slight increases, from 0.1% in Los 
Angeles and Erie to 0.5% in Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
For this same period, the United States index de- 
creased 0.1%. However, it must be kept in mind that 
the United States index is based on all forty cities 
covered by the CPI, not only on the sixteen surveyed 
in January. 

For the second quarter, from April to July, 1956, 
the changes were more uniform, inasmuch as all of 
the cities showed substantial increases. The smallest 
was an increase of 0.4% in Seattle, and the largest, a 
rise of 1.7% in Grand Rapids. Over the same period 
the United States index advanced a substantial 1.1%. 
Eleven of the sixteen cities rose by one per cent or 
more; and only one, Seattle, advanced less than one 
half of one per cent. 

The third quarter, July to October, 1956, showed 
a 0.6% increase for the United States as a whole, 
although the individual cities followed no uniform 
pattern. One, New Orleans, decreased a slight 0.2%, 
while the rest all went up. But the advances ranged 
from a mere 0.2% in both Houston and Minneapolis- 
St. Paul to a quite substantial 1.6% in Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia and Erie, which was up 1.3%, were 
the only two cities increasing by more than one per 
cent. 

The October, 1956, to January, 1957, quarter again 
brought very divergent price movements for the indi- 
vidual cities, which caused the United States index to 
rise 0.7%. New York deviated from the general trend 
by showing an insignificant 0.1% drop in prices, while 
all the other cities went up. Houston and Los Angeles 
led the general rise by showing increases of 1.8% and 
1.9%, respectively. Increases in the remaining thirteen 
cities ranged from 0.2% in Newark-Northeastern New 
Jersey to 1.1% in Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

Thus for nine of the sixteen cities, the largest price 
rise came in the second quarter; for two it came in the 
third. And in the remaining five cities, the full impact 
was not felt until the last quarter, ending January, 
1957. No clear regional pattern is apparent, so that it 
cannot be said that some parts of the country were 
affected earlier or later than others. However, there 
is some evidence that several local or regional patterns 
were in effect for the different groups of goods and 
services that make up the consumers’ market basket. 
But the sum total of their overlapping influences re- 
sulted in no clear picture. 


Quarterly Per Cent Changes in Consumer Price Indexes 
for Individual Cities 
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Although the long-range trend of prices is upward, 
this does not justify jumping to any conclusions about 
price changes in the next few months or even over a 
period of one year. And while it is likely that cities 
will continue to show similar movements over ex- 
tended periods, their price movements from any one 
month or quarter to the next will probably be quite 
divergent. 

Joun E. Denzs 
Division of Consumer Economics 
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Supervisors Pay 
(Continued from page 81) 


identical practices in making general pay adjustments 
for both types of supervisors. Thirty-eight out of the 
thirty-nine nonmanufacturing companies reporting on 
both factory and office supervisors do the same thing. 
The several companies in the sample that follow dif- 
ferent practices for factory and office supervisors will 
be treated separately here. 

Sixty-eight (26%) of the 258 manufacturing com- 
panies reporting on their practices for factory super- 
visors give general increases periodically, but do not 
relate either the timing or the amounts to the in- 
creases granted the rank and file. This same practice 
is followed by five (12%) of the forty-one nonmanu- 
facturing companies reporting on factory supervisors. 

When it comes to office supervisors, sixty-four (277%) 
of the 238 manufacturing firms reporting practices for 
this group do not relate supervisory increases to those 
granted supervised employees. And the same practice 
prevails for twenty-one of the ninety-nine nonmanu- 
facturing firms reporting on office supervisors. 

It is obvious from these figures that when general 
adjustments are granted, a vast majority of the com- 
panies making up the selected sample for this survey 
appear to favor maintaining pay relationships be- 
tween first-line supervisors and. rank-and-file em- 
ployees. A summary of these prevailing practices 
among the cooperating companies is shown in Table 2 
on page 104. These data distinguish between the com- 
panies that “always” or “sometimes” relate general 
adjustments of factory and office supervisors to the 
general adjustments of the employees they supervise. 

One hundred and ninety of the 258 manufacturing 
companies reporting on factory supervisors give gen- 
eral increases that are always or sometimes related: 

126 always follow this practice. 

64 sometimes follow the practice. 

80 that always or sometimes follow the practice give 
the same amount in dollars or percentage equivalent. 

110 that always or sometimes follow the practice vary 
the amount—giving more or less than the amount 
given to those supervised. 
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One hundred and seventy-four of the 238 manu- 
facturing companies reporting on office supervisors 
give general increases that are always or sometimes 
related: 

117 always follow the practice. 

57 sometimes follow the practice. 

71 that always or sometimes follow the practice give the 
same amount in dollars or percentage equivalent. 

103 that always or sometimes follow the practice vary 
the amount—giving more or less than the amount 
given to those supervised. 


Thirty-six of the forty-one nonmanufacturing firms 
reporting on factory swpervisors give general increases 
that are always or sometimes related: 

27 always follow the practice. 

9 sometimes follow the practice. 

20 that always or sometimes follow the practice give 
the same amount in dollars or percentage equivalent. 

16 that always or sometimes follow the practice vary 
the amount—giving more or less than the amount 
given to those supervised. 


Seventy-eight of the ninety-nine nonmanufacturing 
companies reporting on office supervisors give general 
increases that are always or sometimes related: 

55 always follow the practice. 

23 sometimes follow the practice. 

41 that always or sometimes follow the practice give 
the same amount in dollars or percentage equivalent. 

37 that always or sometimes follow the practice vary 
the amount—giving more or less than the amount 
given to those supervised.1 


One hundred and ninety-two of the 234 manufactur- 
ing and thirty-eight of the thirty-nine nonmanufac- 
turing companies reporting practices on both factory 
and office supervisors say their practices are identical 
for the two groups. In other words, if a company fol- 
lows the practice of not relating general increases for 
supervisors to those of rank-and-file employees, this 
same practice holds for both factory and office super- 
visors. Similarly, if a company does relate general in- 
creases in whatsoever way, the identical practice ap- 
plies to both factory and office supervisors. 

Some companies without unions state they make it 
a practice to give identical increases to both factory 
and office supervisors at the same time increases are 
granted to rank-and-file employees. An example of this 
practice is illustrated in the following statement: 

“It is our practice to maintain pay differentials equal 
to a minimum of 50% over the average straight-time 
earnings of employees supervised. While we have no union, 
supervisors’ general increases are equal to at least one and 
one-half times the amount given to employees supervised. 
Increases are usually granted at the same time to both.” 


Nicuotas L. A. Marruccr 
Dwision of Personnel Administration 


* All of the foregoing data are taken from Table 2, which appears 
on the next page. 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


Item 


Sonsumer Price Indexes 
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Turnover Rates in Manufacturing? 
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1 Bureau of the Census. 


2 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
8 The BLS has i 
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Unit 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 dollars 


1947-1949 = 100 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


number 
number 
number 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 


adjusted its nonfarm employment and hours and earnings series to first 
i{quarter 1955 benchmark levels.{The benchmark level is the total count of workers 


1957 


1956 


Year 
Ago 

Jan Dec. Nov. Sept. August July 
103.4) 103.2) 103. 102.4; 102.3) 102.1) 101.1 
100.2; 100.5} 100 100.3} 100.4) 100.1 97.5 
104.5) 103.7; 103 103.3} 103.0) 102.8) 102.2 
100.8} 100.7} 100 100.3} 100.2) 100.0 99.3 
107.8) 107.9} 107. 104.1} 103.9} 104.0} 105.8 
105.5} 105.4) 105. 104.7) 104.5} 104.2) 103.1 
96.7 96.9 96.9 97.6 97.8 97.9 98.9 
118.2} 118.0} 117.8 117.1} 116.8) 117.0} 116.2 
65,830] 67,029) 67,732 68,069} 68,947) 69,489] 65,775 
62,890) 64,550) 65,269 66,071] 66,752) 66,655) 62,891 
4,943} 5,110) 6,192 7,388) 7,265) 7,700) 5,635 
57,947) 59,440) 59,076 58,683] 59,487) 58,955) 57,256 
2,940) 2,479) 2,463 1,998} 2,195) 2,833) 2,885 
p 51,297| 7 53,134) 7 52,484 52,261} 51,881] 50,896) 50,284 
p 16,935) 7 17,129] 7 17,151 17,121) 17,034) 16,291) 16,842 
p 80ljr 8l1lir_ 8ll 818 817 TAG 777 
p 2,754|r 2,998)r 3,191 3,340) 3,353) ~ 3,270) 2,588 
ip 4,1241r 4,169)7 4,170 4,179| 4,178) 4,148] 4,083 
‘p 11,1827 12,091) 7 11,496 11,164) 11,047) 11,015] 10,920 
ip 2,297\r 2,308ir 2,313 2,321) 2,355) 2,342) 2,238 
ip 5,912) 5,972\r 6,010 6,105| 6,137) 6,137) 5,803 
ip 7,292\r 7,656)r 7,342 7,213] 6,960) 6,947) 7,033 
1p 13,117)7r 13,316] 7 13,353) 13,335) 13,245) 12,514) 13,260 
p 7,709|r 7,798|r 7,802 7,583) 7,541) 7,081) 7,751 
ip 5,408)r 5,518)r 5,551 5,752) 5,704) 5,433) 5,509 
p 40.2 41.0) 40.6 40.7 40.2) 40.0 40.7 
p 41.0 41.9 41.2 41.4 40.7) 40.6 41.2 
p 39.0 39.8) 39.6 39.7 39.5 39.3 39.9 
ip 2.05 2.05 2.03 2.00 1.98 1.97 1.93 
p 2.18 2.18 2.16 213 2.10 2.07 2.06 
p 1.86 1.86) 1.85 1.82 1.81 1.82 1.75 
ip 82.41] 84.05) 82.42 81.40} 79.60) 78.80) 78.55 
ip 89.38} 91.34) 88.99 88.18} 85.47) 84.06] 84.87 
p 72.54) 74.03} 73.26 72.25| 71.50) 71.53] 69.83 
ip 1.99 1.98 1.97 1.94 1.92) 1.92 1.87 
p 2.10 2.09 2.08 2.05 2.03 2.00 1.98 
ip 1.82 1.81 1.81 1.78 seed L778 1.70 


SBVs's's3 
Oe S = 69 
= Gr t© 69 CO 


Percentage Change 


Latest | Latest 
Month | Month 
over over 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 
+0.2) +2.3 
—0.3) +2.8 
+0.8| +2.3 
+0.1) +1.5 
—0.1) +1.9 
+0.1) +2.3 
—0.2) —2.2 
+0.2) +1.7 
—1.8} +0.1 
—2.6 A 
—3.3) —12.3 
—2.5| +1.2 
+18.6;) +1.9 
—3.5| +2.0 
—1.1) +0.6 
—1.2} +3.1 
—8.1) +6.4 
—1.1) +1.0 
—7.5, +2.4 
—0.5} +2.6 
—1.0) +1.9 
—4.8) +3.7 
—1.5) —1.1 
-—1.1} —0.5 
—2.0) —1.8 
—2.0) —1.2 
—2.1) —0.5 
—2.0| —2.3 
0 +6.2 
0 +5.8 
0 +6.3 
—2.0) +4.9 
-2.1) +5.3 
—2.0| +3.9 
rye 
+0.5) +6.4 
+0.5) +6.1 
+0.6) +7.1 
+17.9) —8.3 
+30.0) —7.1 
0 —33.3 
+7.1) —11.8 
+40.9) —6.1 


covered in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from government 
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p Preliminary. 


r Revised. 


social insurance programs. The adjustment affects all figures since February, 1956. 
i A Less than .05% change. 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to February 15, 1957 


Approximate 
No. and Type 
of Employees 
Affected;* Amount of 7 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 


Apparel 
Associated Corset and Brassiere 
Manufacturers, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 
Corset and Brassiere Workers; 
ILGW U—tboth AFL-CIO 


Communications 
General Telephone of Ohio 
State of Ohio 
Communications Workers, 


AFL-CIO 


Mountain States Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
Ariz., Colo., Ida., N. M., Utah, 
Wy., and El Paso County, Tex. 
Communications Workers, 


AFL-CIO 


Electrical Machinery, Equipment 
and Supplies 
Pennsylvania Transformer 
Company 
Canonsburg, Pa. 
Steelworkers, AFL-CIO 


Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, Cherry Hill and 
Moorestown, N. J. 

Association of Professional 

Engineering Personnel, ind. 


Western Electric Company 
Chicago, Ill. 
IBEW, AFL-CIO 


Fabricated Metal Products 


Blaw Knox Company 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
IAM, AFL-CIO 


(Continued on next page) 


1,000 WE 
12-3-56 


924 WE 
12-23-56 


15,866 WE 
12-5-56 


1,200 WE 
12-5-56 


1,600 S 
1-1-57 


15,561 WE 
12-20-56 


270 WE 
10-5-56 
(signed 1-10-57) 


6% 


$.095 


5% 


$.15 per hr. av., add’l $.13 
per hr. av. 12-5-57 and 
1-1-59 


8%, add’l 8% 6-16-57 and 
1-1-58 


$.117 per hr. 


$.17 per hr., add’ 
$.09 per hr. 1957 
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Add’l 1% for retirement 
fund effective 1-1-59 


(1) 8th paid hol.—Good 
Friday _ 


(2) 2 times pay for over- 


time on holidays and 
Christmas and New 
Year’s Eve 

(3) Premium pay for 2nd 
portion of a scheduled 
split tour of duty falling 
on two separate days 

(4) Supplemental sickness 
benefit payments during 
Ist 7 days of sickness 
disability 


Minimum service require- 
ment for sick benefits re- 
duced to 6 mos. from 2 yrs. 


(1) Improved insurance, 
sick and accident and 
Blue Cross- Blue Shield 
benefits 

(2) Cost-of-living adjust- 
ments 

(8) Profit sharing plan 

(4) Improved vacation for 
employees with 25 yrs.’ 
service 

(5) Improved jury duty dif- 
ferential pay 

(6) Premium pay for Sun. 
work by ‘‘continuous 
process workers” 

(7) Increased shift premium 
effective 12-5-57 


(1) 8th paid hol. 

(2) 4 wks.’ vacation after 
25 yrs. 

(8 Improved hospital, 
medical, surgical and 
accident ins. 


None 


(1) Add’l paid hol.—total 
% 


3 
(2) Shift premium increased 
to $.11 from $.08 on 2nd 
shift 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract term 8 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 3 yrs. 


Voluntary reopening of a 3- 
yr. contract which terminates 
7-1-58 


Result of contract expiration. 
Contract term 3 yrs. Wage 
reopenings 12-19-57 and 12- 
19-58 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. 


MANAGEMENT RECORI 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to February 15, 1957—Continued 


Approximate 
No. and Type 
of Employees 
Affected;* Amount of 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 
Blaw Knox Company—Continued (8) Vacations increased up 
to 34 wks. for 20 yrs. 
(4) Additional benefits: 
severance pay, jury 
duty, cost-of-living adj., 
funeral-leave pay, fas- 
ter rate progression, and 
improved ins. and pen- 
sions 
ood and Allied Products 
Campell Soup Company 8,500 WE $.09 per hr. None Result of wage reopening. 
Chicago, Ill. 12-1-56 Contract expires 11-30-57 
Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, AFL-CIO 
Genera] Mills, Inc. 21 WE 514% ($.11 per hr. av.) n.d. na 
Stockton, Cal., and 1-25-57 
Rossford, Ohio 48 WE $.18 per hr. 
Grain Millers, AFL-CIO 11-1-56 
Minneapolis, Minn. 48 $.11 per hr., add’] n.d. n.d. 
Operating Engineers, AFL-CIO 12-1-57 $.10 per hr. 12-1-57 
Kankakee, Ill. 155 WE $.155 per hr. n.d. na 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers; 1-25-57 
Plumbers and Pipe Fitters— 
both AFL-CIO 
Aachinery (except Electrical) 

Minneapolis-Honeywell 8,107 WE $.10 per hr. av. (1) Increased pension Result of contract expiration. 
Regulator Co. 12-15-56 (2) Vacation improved to Contract term $ yrs. Wagere- 
Minneapolis, Minn. give add’l day at 5 yrs. openings 2-1-58 and 2-1-59 

Teamsters, AFL-CIO (2 wks. and 1 day) and 
at 8 yrs. (2 wks. and 2 
days), four wks. after 
25 yrs. 
National Cash Register Co. 700 WE $.04 per hr., add’l Add’! paid hol. (4% day Result of wage reopening. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 1-2-57 $.04 per hr. 7-1-57 Christmas and New Year’s Contract expires 5-8-58 
IAM, AFL-CIO Eve) 
Rex Manufacturing Co. 2,000 WE $.06 per hr. Add’] paid hol. Result of contract expira- 
Connersville, Ind. 12-10-56 tion. Contract term 1 yr. 
IUE, AFL-CIO 4 
Underwood Typewriter Co. n.d. 8% (1) 100 hrs.’ vacation pay MResult of wage reopening. 
Hartford, Conn. 19-38-56 for employees withfrom Contract expires 6-13-58 
IAM, AFL-CIO 10 to 15 yrs.’ service 
; (2) Life ins. increased to 
$2,000 from $1,500 
(3) Daily hospital benefits 
increased to $14 from 
$12; hospital charges 
other than board and 
room increased to $200 
plus 75% of next $2,000; 
$50 per yr. coverage for 
X-ray diagnostic tests 
Warner & Swasey Co. 1,400 WE $.121 per hr. av.— WE (1) Increased company con- _ Result of contract expiration. 
Cleveland, Ohio 7508 4AY4%—S tribution to hospital Contract term 2 yrs. Wage re- 
IAM, AFL-CIO—WE 12-56 plan—WE & S opening 12-4-57—WE. Tan- 
No union—S (2) 7th paid hol. (44 day dem adj.—S 
Christmas Eve and New 


AARCH, 1957 
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Year’s Eve)—WE & S 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to February 15, 1957—Continued 


Company and Union(s) 


Paper and Allied Products 
Central Paper Company 
Menasha, Wis. 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL-CIO 


Hinde and Dauch 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Paperworkers, AFL-CIO 


Petroleum and Petroleum Products 
Sinclair Refining Company 
Hartford, Ill. 
Pipe Fitters, Carpenters, Boiler- 
makers, IAM, Asbestos Workers, 
Teamsters, Operating Engineers, 
Painters and other AFL-CIO unions 


Primary Metal Products 


Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corp. 

Erie, Pa. 
UAW, AFL-CIO 


Printing and Publishing 
Pulitzer Publishing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Newspaper Guild, AFL-CIO 


Professional, Scientific and 
Controlling instruments 
Webster Lens Company 
Webster, Mass. 
IUE, AFL-CIO 


Retail Trade 
G. C. Murphy Company 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, AFL-CIO 


Rubber and Rubber Products 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company 

Interstate 
Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO 


Approximate 
‘oO. an 

of Employees 
Affected;* 

Effective Date 


75 WE 
12-1-56 


114 WE 
12-3-56 


350 WE 
12-1-56 


332 WE 
12-1-56 


7505S 
1-1-57 


90 WE 
12-3-56 


250 WE 
10-19-56 
(signed 12-7-56) 


23,800 WE 
Effective with 
signing of local 
supplements. 
Master agree- 
ment signed 2- 
10-57 


Amount of 
Adjustment 
6% 
$.14 per hr. 
None 


$.095 per hr., plus $.0225 
per hr. to increments; add’l 
$.07 per hr., plus $.02 per hr. 
12-1-57; add’l $.08 per hr., 
plus $.015 12-1-58 


4% (rounded to nearest 
$.50; max. $7.) 


$.05 per hr. 


$.10 per hr., add’l $.06 per 
hr. 1957 and 1958 


Not an issue 
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Fringe Benefits** 


(1) Shift premium increased 
to $.09 per hr. from $.08 
from 6 P.M. to 7 P.M. 


8 days’ funeral leave pay 


_ (1) Shift prema increased 


to $.08 and $.16 per hr. 
from $.06 and $.12 
(2) 3 wks.’ vacation after 


10 yrs. 
(3) Full pay in addition to 
jury fees while on jury 


duty 
(4) 8th paid hol. 


(1) SUB plan 

(2) Revised pension plan 
similar to basic steel 
settlement 

(3) Improved insurance plan 

(4) Jury duty differential 


pay _ 

(5) 7th paid hol. 

(6) Shift premiums increased 

(7) Revised vacations and 
overtime similar to basic 
steel settlement 

(8) Escalator clause similar 
to basic steel settlement 


None 


Hospital benefits increased 
to $12 per day from $10 


None 


(1) Vacations increased to: 
1 wk. after 1 yr. 
2 wks. after 3 yrs. 
3 wks. after 11 yrs. 
4 wks. after 25 yrs. 

(2) Improved lunch pay- 
ment 

(3) 3 days’ paid funeral 
leave if work missed for 
3 consecutive days 

(4) Military reserve make- 
up pay up to 2 wks. 

(5) Night shift premium in- 
creased to $.06 per hr. 
from $.03 


MANAGEMENT RECORIP 


Remarks 


Result of contract expira- || 


tion. Contract term 1 yr. 


1 


Result of contract expiration. | 
Contract term 2 yrs. Wage 
reopening 12-3-57 


Result of contract expira- 


tion. Contract term 1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 3 yrs. 


Result of wage reopening. | 


Contract expires 12-31-57 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. 


; 


First contract. Contract term | 
3 yrs. 


Result of contract expiration. |} 


Contract expires 4-15-59 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to February 15, 1957—Continued 


Approximate 
o. and 
of Employees 
Affected;* Amount of 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 
tone, Clay and Glass Products 

Rohm and Haas Company n.d. 4.25% (in lieu of 8% auto- None Result of voluntary wage 
Bristol, Pa. 2-11-57 matic increase provided by review 

Glass Workers, AFL-CIO existing contract) 

extile Mill Products 

J. B. Martin Co. 200 WE 6.5%—WE &S Disability allowance in- Result of contract expiration. 
Norwich, Conn. 158 creased to $30 per wk.from Contract term 1 yr.—WE 

Textile Workers (UTWA), AFL-  12-1-56 $22.50—WE &S Tandem adj.—S 

CIO—WE 

No union—S 

ransportation 

Flint City Coach Lines 170 WE $.06 per hr. None Result of contract expira- 
Flint, Mich. 11-1-56 (signed tion. Contract term 1 yr. 

Transport Workers, AFL-CIO 12-18-56) 

Flying Tigers Line 350 WE $.16 per hr. av. (7%) (1) 3 wks.’ vacation after Result of contract expira- 
Burbank and San Francisco, 12-24-56 10 yrs. tion. Contract term 1 yr. 
Calif.; Newark, N. J.; New (2) Increased per diem al- 

York, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill. lowance 

IAM, AFL-CIO 

Pennsylvania Railroad 18,602 WE $.125 per hr. (includes $.025 Semiannual cost-of-living Result of national mediation 

| Interstate 11-1-56 (signed inlieuof dependents’ health adjustment: $.01foreach.5 agreement. Contract term 2 

Railroad Workers Division of 12-10-56) and welfare benefits), add’] change in BLS-CPI yrs. 

Transport Workers, AFL-CIO $.07 per hr. 11-1-57 and 

11-1-58 

Railway Express Agency 33,691 WE $.10 per hr., add’] $.07 per (1) Improved welfare plan: Result of contract expira- 
Interstate 11-1-56 hr. av. 11-1-57 and 11-1-58 dependents’ coverage is _ tion. Contract term 3 yrs. 

Railway Clerks, [AM—both assumed by company 

AFL-CIO (2) Semiannual cost-of- 

living adjustment of 
$.01 per hr. for each .5 
increase in BLS-CPI 

United States Cold Storage Co. 130 WE $.10 per hr., add’l $.08 per (1) Improved vacations Result of contract expira- 
Chicago, Ill. 12-1-56 hr. 1957 and 1958 (2) Broader group ins. cov- _ tion. Contract term 8 yrs. 

Packinghouse Workers, AFL-CIO erage 

(8) Ada’ 1 paid hol. 
ransportation Equipment 

Hiller Helicopters 435 WE $.12 per hr., add’l $.07 per Noncontributory depend- Result of wage reopening. 
Palo Alto, Calif. na. 8 hr. 11-1-57—WE ents’ coverage for group Contract extended to 11-1-58 

IAM, AFL-CIO—WE 19-1 “58 Initial increase “applied ims. effective 12-17-56 to —WE 

No union—S : across the board to all per- 11-1-59—WE Tandem adj.—S 
sonnel below department 
manager’ —S 
CANADIAN ADJUSTMENTS 
onstruction 

The Builders Exchange, Inc. 60,000 WE $.10 per hr., add’] $.10 per _n.a. Result of contract expira- 
Montreal, Que. 4-1-57 (signed hr. 4-1-58 tion. Contract term 2 yrs. 

Montreal Buildings Trades 1-57) 

Council; National and Catholic 

Syndicate 

lectrical Machinery 

Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. 1,330 WE $.08 per hr., add’l $.03 per None Result of contract expira- 
Toronto, Ont. 1-16-57 hr. to trade class. Shift pre- tion. Contract term 1 yr. 

UE, ind. mium increased to $.08 and 

; : $.10 from $.07 and $.09 
pod and Alllied Products 

Nalley’s Limited 17S $5 per wk., add’l $5 per wk. __Liberalized vacation:2 wks. Result of contract expira- 
Vancouver, B. C. 9-15-56 (signed 1957, and add’l $3 per wk. after 1 yr., 3 wks. after 10 tion. Contract term 3 yrs. 

Packinghouse Workers, CLC 1-22-57) 1958 yrs. 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to February 15, 1957—Continued 


Company and Union(s) 


Machinery (except Electrical) 
Hussmann Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Brantford, Ont. 
UAW, CLC 


Jay Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
Galt, Ont. 
Steelworkers, CLO 


Moffats Limited 
Weston, Ont. 
Steelworkers, CLC 


Phillips Electrical Company Ltd. 


Brookville, Ont. 
IUE, CLC 


Mining 
Britannia Mining and Smelting 
Company Limited 
Britannia, B. C. 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
ind. 


Cassiar Asbestos Limited 
Cassiar, B. C. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 

ind. 


Silver Standard Mines Ltd. 
Hazelton, B. C. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 

ind. 


Paper and Allied Products 


Dryden Paper Company Limited 


Dryden, Ont. 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers, 
CLC 


Primary and Fabricated Metals 


American Can Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Simcoe and 


Chatham, Ont.; Montreal, Que. 


Can Workers’ Federal Union, 
CLC 


Burlington Steel Company Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. . 
Steelworkers, CLC 


Approximate 
No. and Type 
of Employees 
Affected;* 
Effective Date 


265 WE 
12-1-56 


254 WE 
12-20-56 


475 WE 
9-2-56 (signed 
1-14-57) 


238 WE 
11-15-56 (signed 
12-23-56) 


750 WE 
10-21-56 (signed 
1-22-57) 


350 WE 
12-1-57 


70 WE 
11-20-56 (signed 
1-22-57) 


325 WE 
1-11-57 


1,800 WE 
1-1-57 


391 WE 
4-1-56 (signed 
1-23-57) 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.07 per hr., add’] $.07 per 
hr. 12-1-57 


6%, add’l 6% 12-15-57 


2%, add’l 4% 9-1-57, add’l 


6% 3-2-58, and 8% 8-81-58 


$.08 per hr. in addition, 
automatic wage progression 
to mean of rate range ($.01 
every 10 wks.). Beyond 
mean of rate range merit 
rating applies 


$.09 per hr., add’] $.05 per 
hr. 10-21-57 


n.d. 


$.05 per hr.—mine helpers 
$.07 per hr.—miners 
$.09 per hr.—tradesmen 


$.12 per hr. (7%), add’l 5% 
10-31-57 


$.085 per hr., add’l $.08 
1-1-58, and add’l $.085 per 
hr. 1-1-57. (job evaluation 
plan permits add’l increase 
up to $.125 per hr. in 1957, 
up to $.12 in 1958 and to 
$.135 per hr. in 1959) 


$.16 per hr., add’] $.12 per 
hr. 4-1-57 
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Fringe Benefits** 


None 


Increased noncontributory 
hospital-medica] ins. 


(1) Shift premium increased 
to $.07 and $.09. from 
$.05 and $.08 

(2) Weekly sick and acci- 
dent benefits increased 
to $30 from $25 for men 
and to $25 from $20 for 
women 


None 


(1) Liberalized pension plan 

(2) Life ins. extended to 5 
yrs. with max. of $3,000, 
from 3 yrs. with max. of 
$1,500 


(1) Annual vacations in- 
creased to two weeks 
from one week, 7-1-57 

(2) Weekly sick and acci- 
dent benefits of $35 


Liberalized vacation with 
max. of 18 days after 15 yrs. 


(1) Improved vacations: 2 
wks. after 4 yrs.; 3 wks. 
after 14 yrs. 

(2) 2 add’l hols. 1957 (total 
4); add’] hol. 1958 (to- 
tal 5) 


(1) Elimination of base rate 
sex differential in 1959 

(2) Cost of living provision 
for one adjustment over 
contract period 


Pension plan est., voluntary 
retirement at 65 yrs. with 
20 yrs.’ service; compulsory 
retirement at 70. Min. pen- 
sion $60, max., $110 


Remarks | | 


Result of contract expira- a 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira-. 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- | 
tion. Contract term 1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- } 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. | 


Result of contract expira- | 
tion. Contract term lyr. |} 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract terrmlyr. | 


Result of contract termina- 
tion. Contract term 20 mos. } 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 3 yrs. 


Result of contract expira-_ 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs., 5 
mos. 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to February 15, 1957—Continued 


Company and Union(s) 


Stanley Works of Canada, 
Limited 

Hamilton, Ont. 
Steelworkers, CLC 


Walker Metal Products Limited 
Windsor, Ont. 
UAW, CLC 


| 


etail Trade 
Building Products Limited 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, CLC 


ervices 
Brink’s Express Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 
Montreal, Que. 
Teamsters, CLC 


extile Mill Products 
Canadian Silkk Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Teamsters, CLC 


Consolidated Textiles Ltd. 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. 

Le Syndicat Catholique du 

Textile de Soie Inc., CCCL 


‘Dominion Rubber Company Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Rubber Workers, CLC 


Dominion Textile Company, Ltd. _ 


Montreal, Que. 
Textile Workers, CLC 
National Catholic Textile 
Federation, CCCL 


Harding Carpets Limited 
Brantford, Ont. 
Canadian Textile Council, ind. 


M. Wintrob & Sons Canada Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Rubber Workers, CLC 
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Approximate 
o. and 

of Employees 
Affected;* 

Effective Date 


170 WE 
1-26-57 


724 WE 
12-16-56 


n.d. 
11-1-56 


152 WE 
9-17-56 (signed 
2-5-57) 


100 WE 
11-17-56 (signed 
1-24-57) 


185 WE 
2-4-57 


109 WE 
12-15-57 


9,300 WE 
6-11-56 and 
7-9-56 (signed 
1-95-57) 


215 WE 
11-23-56 


157 WE 
12-10-56 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.10 per hr. to skilled work- 
ers; $.07 per hr. all others 


$.07 per hr., add’l $.07 per 
hr. 8-18-57 


8%, add’l 1% 11-1-57 


$.15 per hr., add’l $.08 per 
hr. 9-17-58 


$.13 per hr. 
$7 per wk. 


$.04 per hr. 


$.06 per hr., add’! $.03 per 
hr. to tradesmen 


$.151 per hr. av., spread 
over 3 yrs. 


$.07 per hr. 
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Fringe Benefits** 


Improved hospital and w’k- 
ly. indemnity 


(1) Pension plan est. 1-1-57 
(2) Sick and accident bene- 
fits increased to $40 per 


wk. from $32 

(3) SUB—$.04 per hr. eff. 
8-18-57, benefits eff. 
8-18-58 


(4) Shift premium increased 
from $.07 to $.09 


3 wks.’ vacation after 10 
yrs. 


8-hr. hol. credit 


2 wks.’ vacation after 4 yrs., 
formerly after 5 


None 


(1) 9th paid hol. 

(2) Increased welfare plan 

(3) Shift premium increased 
to $.07 for all shifts 
from $.04, $.05 and $.06 


Increased contributory 
health benefits—CLC only 


(1) Increased hospitaliza- 
tion 

(2) Pension min. increased 

(3) 3 wks.’ vacation after 15 
yrs. (formerly 20!yrs.) 


(1) Shift premium increased 
$.05 per hr. 

(2) 1.5 times pay for over- 
time to specified em- 
ployees 

(3) Add’] paid hol. 

(4) Jury duty,( differential 
pay 


Remarks 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 8 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 1 yr., 6 
mos. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 8 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 8 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term I yr. 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to February 15, 1957—Continued 


No. and Type 
of Employees 
Affected;* Amount of 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment 
Transportation 
Canadian Pacific Railway 5,659 WE 7%, add’l 5% 6-1-57. Eff. 
Nationwide 5-1-56—engi- 1-57 increase includes equi- 
Locomotive Engineers; and neers valent of $4.25 per mo. in 
Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 4-1-56 — fire- lieu of health and welfare 
men—both ind. men and en- 
ginemen 
(signed 1-30-57 
and 1-18-57) 
Transportation Equipment 
Canadair Limited 6,000 WE $.15 per hr., add’l $.05 per 
Montreal, Que. 10-1-56 (signed hr. 1958 
IAM, CLC 1-13-57) 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, 8,250 WE $.08 per hr., add’l $.06 per 
Limited 12-16-56 hr. 8-57; add’l $.05 per hr. 


Windsor, Ont. 


to skilled trades 


Fringe Benefits** 


6th paid hol. for yard serv- 
ice employees 1-57 


(1) Improved hospital 
plan: hospital daily in- 
creased to-$9 from $8, 
hospital services in- 
creased to $90 from $80, 
diagnostic max. $25 

(2) Vacation benefits: 2 
wks. after 2 yrs., 3 wks. 
after 12 yrs. 


(1) Noncontributory pen- 
sion plan 
(2) SUB plan est. 


Remarks 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 26 mos. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 20 mos. 


UAW, CLC 


*WE, wage earner; S, salaried personnel; n.a., not available. 


**Fringe benefits include all benefits received by workers at a cost to employers. 


Canadian Labor News 
(Continued from page 98) 


western provinces are already covered by hospital insur- 

ance under provincial government plans.) 

8. A weekly indemnity of $40—with the cost of $8.50 
per employee per month for all three items to be shared 
equally. 

The union’s negotiating committee decided to retain 
the weekly indemnity in its demands at the expense 
of more life insurance and medical coverage only after 
a referendum of the membership, according to 
Canadian Transport. This magazine concludes that 
the plan, although not a miracle, is indeed a “good 
deal”—insofar as it provides greater coverage than 
would be obtainable at the same cost in the open 
market. 


Labor-Farmer Cooperation 


The farm implements industry provided the com- 
mon ground for organized labor and organized farmers 
to present their first joint brief before Cabinet mem- 
bers of the Canadian Federal Government. 

As outlined in the CLC’s Canadian Labour, the 
brief suggested that the decline in employment in the 
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(3) Shift premium increased 
to 10% from 5% 

(4) Sick and accident ins. 
increased to $40 from 
$32 


farm implements industry—said to be 44.7% in the 
past four years—was due in large part to falling farm 
income and the consequent smaller demand for farm 
machinery. For farmers, the brief recommended gov- 
ernment action to protect farm prices at adequate 
levels, more vigorous marketing policies, stricter action 
against monopolies that supply farm markets and proc- 
ess farm products, and adequate credit at low interest 
rates. For labor, the brief urged increased unemploy- 
ment benefits, a program to retrain laid-off workers 
for other industries, encouragement of intra- and 
inter-company diversification in the affected areas, 
and the establishment of a permanent committee for 
the farm equipment industry, with representatives 
from labor, management, government and farmers. 
The UAW, whose Canadian director read the brief, 
says in The United Automobile Worker—Canadian 
Edition that Acting Prime Minister C. D. Howe de- 
scribed it as “an excellent document.” And the Steel- 
workers are equally enthusiastic, according to the 
Canadian edition of Steel Labor. This newspaper says: 
“The experts swore it could never happen—‘farmers 
and labor will never get together, they claimed. The 
experts were wrong.” 
Suirtey Mannine 
Canadian Office 
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Studies in Business. Economics 


. 56—Wage Inflation 
. 55—Statistical Handbook of the U.S.S.R. 
. 54——The Business Outlook 1957 
. 53—lInterest Rates and Monetary Policy 
. 52—Income and Resources of Older People 
. 51—Productivity in Industry 
. 50—The Economics of Consumer Debt 
. 49—The Business Outlook for 1956 
. 48—The “Fair Trade’”’ Question 
. 47—Growth Patterns of States 
. 45—Convertibility and Foreign Trade 
. 44—Industrial Russia—The New Competitor 
. 43—Shall We Return to a Gold Standard—Now? 
. 40—The Economics of Tariffs 
. 39—Growth Patterns of Cities 
. 38—CEA: Retrospect and Prospect 
. 36—Resources: From Abundance to Scarcity by 1975? 
. 35—Basic Issues in Decontrol 
. 34—Postdefense Outlook 
. 33—Credit Policy: Recent European Experience 
. 32—Growth Patterns in Industry 
. 30—Strike Controls in Essential Industries 
. 29-—Defense Economics—CEA Model 
. 28—Key Materials: Current Supply and Outlook 
. 24—Economics of the Work Week 
. 23—When Should Wages Be Increased? 
. 18—America’s Mineral Resource Position 
. 15—Behavior of Wages 
. 10—Dividend Policy and Tax Problems 
9—The “Miracle’’ of Productivity 
8—Union Health and Welfare Funds 
6—Full Employment and Scarcity 
5—Will the Guaranteed Annual Wage Work? 


In the June Business Record 


Prices—Wholesale prices reached a peak toward the end of 1956 and have since 
been relatively stable. But retail prices steadily rose throughout 1956 and 
the first quarter of 1957. What is the relationship between wholesale and 
retail prices? Do wholesale prices normally stop rising before retail prices? 
Do the two sets more or less move up or down together? Is there cyclical 
significance in their recent divergence? 


Electric Power—Spending for new plant and equipment by investor-owned electric 
utilities is expected to reach an all-time high this year. Equally dramatic to, 
this ‘‘new round of expansion’’ is the concurrent rise in consumption. 


Steel—tThe article surveys the situation in steel, looks at the rates that have 
turned easier, at shipments by market and product, at the users who want 
more, and the industries living off the shelf, 


Collections—Reasons for the slowdown in the rate of collections are presented in 
this monthly survey of business experience, along with what the cooperating 
companies are doing to meet the situation. Tables provide for quick industry 

‘ scanning of company experience and practice. 


Capital Appropriations—This is the fourth report on the continuing quarterly 
survey of capital appropriations among the 1,000 largest manufacturing 
companies that The Conference Board is conducting under the financial 
sponsorship of ‘Newsweek’ magazine. Thorough coverage through text, 
tables, and charts is provided. 
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companies continue to send executives back to college 


<Wy 


Since the Board published “Executive Development 
Courses in Universities” in 1954, thousands of execu- 

tives have packed their bags and left their job respon- 

sibilities to become twenty-four-hour-a-day university 

students—for anywhere from two weeks to seven and 

a half months. Also, since 1954, many new university 

programs designed to make better executives have been 

initiated, and additions and changes made in the older 

programs. 

Therefore, the Board is pleased to announce that 
a completely revised edition of this report is now 
available. Instead of covering seventeen university 
courses, thirty-two are described here in detail; objec- 
tives, organization and administration, requirements 
for admission, the costs involved, content of the 
course, the teaching-learning process, and the actual 
physical facilities provided by the program are cov- 
ered for all thirty-two university courses. 

A new section has been added on company attitudes 
and practices concerning the selection of men to attend 
these programs, how-the men are prepared for their 
university experience, and what happens to them when 
they return to their companies. 

This report was recently mailed to Associates. If 
\ ‘ you do not havea copy, write and ask the Board for: 


Executive Development Courses in Universities (Revised) 
Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 160 


